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WORKING PARTY ON MANPOWER 
Introduction 

The Working Party was set up by the Police Advisory Board on 31st January 
1966, with the following terms of reference : 

To review the problems of police manpower in England and Wales, and 

to consider in particular : 

(i) the arrangements for recruiting policemen, and the qualifications for 
entry to the police service ; 

(ii) the extent and causes of premature wastage ; 

(iii) the scope for the employment of civilians to assist the police ; 

(iv) the employment of special constables. 

2. We have held fourteen meetings, and have had the benefit pf dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Ministry of Transport, including Sir Mex 
Samuels, Honorary Adviser to the Minister of Transport, with Sir Edwin 
Arrowsmith, the Director of the Overseas Services Resettlement Bureau, 
and with representatives of the Home Office Police Department and of the 
Police Research and Planning Branch. We appointed a sub-committee to 
identify posts within the police service which might be suitable for civilian 
employees, and this sub-committee held five meetings. We have embodied 
its conclusions in Part III of our report. We presented an interun report 
on wastage to the Steering Committee, so as to enable the Working Party 
on Operational Efficiency and Management to assess the implications of our 
provisional findings. We have embodied this interim report, as amended m 
further discussions and in the light of the Steering Committee’s views, in 
Part II of our final report. 

3. It is well-known that the police service of England and Wales has for 
years suffered a chronic shortage of manpower. The Royal Commission on 
the Police, in their interim report (Cmnd. 1222, paragraph 71), recoi^ended 
that realistic establishments should be settled for all forces in which the 
existing authorised establishment was believed to fall short of the number 
of police required. It was hoped in this way to establish the extent of the 
true deficiency. As a result of reviews undertaken since that time, and in 
particular since police authorities whose establishments had not been brought 
up to date were invited, early in 1965, to review the situation, and to submit 
proposals to the Home Office, establishments have been increased from a 
total of 77,490 in 1961, to 98.060 in 1966. During the same penod there 
has been a net increase in the total strength of the pofice in England and 
Wales from 71,598 to 82,115. On 1st May 1966 there accordmgly existed 
a paper deficiency of strength amounting to 15,945 ; ^d the review of 
establishments had not been wholly completed. In particular the need for 
mobile policemen on the roads has not yet been fully assessed : this is bemg 
considered by a Working Party on the Policing of Motorways and Trunk 
Roads. 
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4. This deficiency is not spread evenly over the whole country, but is 
concentrated particularly in London (which accounts for more than one-third 
deficiency in England and Wales), in the Home Counties the 
West MicU^ds and the industrial north— areas in which are concentrated 
between 40 and 50 per cent, of the population of the country. In these 
areas the poUce have for many years had special difficulty in containine 
crnne, and the prolonged continuance of the problem of imdermanfinf , jjag 
meant that in some of the forces police officers have been, and stiU are 
wooing substantial amounts of overtime. In an attempt to meet the 
problems m these areas of particularly acute shortage of manpower a system 
of dffierential allowances, as incentives to recruitment, was approved in 
prmmple early in 1966, and has so far been introduced into the Metropolitan 
and City forces. ^ 



5. It is against this background that we have considered the first part of 
our terns of reference, which requires us to examine the arrangements for 
recruitmg policemen and the qualifications for entry to the police service ■ 
and in Part I of our report we propose some modifications in the qualifica- 
tions which should have the effect of bringing in a number of additional 
recruits. We have not reviewed the effectiveness of the present advertising 
campaigns as a means of attracting recruits. This would require a detailed 
smvey by experts. Md we have felt it better to concentrate on matters 
affecting the conditions of entry. We are satisfied, however, that it is 
necessary for the service to give effective publicity to facts relating to a 
pohce career, and we place special emphasis, in a wider context, on the need 
for those responsible both at national and local level to take a constructive 
role in commending the police to the public as a modem, successful and 
highly professional body. We hope that the publication of the three working 
party reports wiU provide an opportunity for giving wide publicity to what 
IS going on in the service and the way in which it is likely to develop. This 
is desirable not only in order to infonn the public as a whole, but also 
to show potential recruits— including some who may never have thought 
of a police career — that the service has something of real value to offer 
to anyone who is prepared to accept its high standards. 

6. Improved recruitment, however, is only one way of building up the 
strength of the police. The other is to mount a sustained attack on prema- 
ture wastage, by trying to discover the reasons for it, in order that the police 
service may compete successfully with other employers of labour. This, 
the extent and causes of premature wastage, and the means which might be 
adopted to alleviate it, forms the subject of Part n of our report. 

7. Collectively, the recommendations contained in these first two parts 
of our report are put forward as a short-term programme to assist in building 
up the police service as rapidly as possible to a total strength which 
approaches its authorised establishment. Yet, while we hope that such a 
programme will be pursued with vigour, it is impossible to be sangnin« about 
the prospects of complete success. The question must be asked whether, 
in conditions of full employment and economic restraint, the police service 
can ever have all the manpower it would like. The recent Royal Com- 
mission on the Police ranked the maintenance of law and order with national 
defence as a primary task of government, but it does not follow that the 
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number of regular policemen can, or should, be indefinitely increased regard- 
less of other competing demands on the country’s economy. 

8. The demand for policemen has been rising rapidly in recent years, as 
the following table shows ; 



Year 


Authorised 

Establishment 


Population 

of 

England 
and Wales 


Population 

per 

authorised 
police officer 


Authorised 
police as a 
percentage 
of population 


Total 

Strength* 


1921 ... 


56,910 


37,885,240 


666 


•150 


55,940 


1939 ... 


63,230 


39,950,640 


632 


•158 


60,500 


1948 ... 


69,430 


42,750,000 


616 


•162 


58^326 


1960 ... 


77,056 


45,755,000 


594 


•168 


70j572 


1965 ... 


94,971 


47,762,800 


503 


•199 


80;384 



_ * It should be noted that, although the total strength of the police has grown substantially 
naaiher of policemen in London (including the City) has declined 
In 1921 the strength was 20.240; in 1939 it was 19,650; in 1965 it was 18,987. 



9. It will be seen that, before the war, the country expected 15 or 16 
out of every 10,000 of the population to be policemen at any given time. 
Today it is demanding 20. During the last five years the demand has risen 
by 18 per cent, and it is still rising. There are, of course, good reasons for 
this, in the growth in the volume of crime and road traffic, the greater mobility 
of criminals, ffie changing pattern of urban development, and other factors. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that the country’s labour force is 
expected to increase by an average of less than OT per cent per auTimn 
during the next ten years. It follows that the police must make the 
greatest possible economy in their use of manpower. The fullest exploitation 
of modem equipment is one means to this end. Another is the introduction 
of new systems of policing designed to increase the “ productivity ” of every 
policeman to ffie maximum. A third is to concentrate police resources on 
the first priorities — ^the fight against crime and the maintenance of order 
on the roads and elsewhere — ^by relieving the police of duties which do not 
requme their special skill and training, and handing these duties over to 
civilians. A fourth is to make greater use of the voluntary efforts of men 
and women as special constables. Police equipment and systems of policing 
matters for the other working parties. We deal with the extended use of 
civilians and the special constabulary in Parts m, TV and V of our report. 

10. The problem of the adequacy of manpower touches almost every 
aspect of police administration, and upon its successful solution depends in 
large measure the morale and contentment of the police. On this, in turn, 
depends the quality of service which the police are able to give to the 
public — a matter on which Britain has an enviable reputation. We wish, 
fterefore, to emphasise at the beginning of our report that our recommenda- 
tions in favour of a stronger civilian support structure, and for the further use 
of the special constabulary, are in no way designed to obscure the central 
problem of building up the strength of the regular police. They are designed 
rather, to define this problem in what we think are more practical terms, and 
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to remove some of the feeling of hopelessness that has tended to surround it 
in recent years, as those concerned with police admini^ration have become 
accustomed to a chronic deficiency of manpower. Little is said in what 
follows about the underlying objects which we have all had m mind toough- 
out our enquiry, because they are implicit in all we say. These objects are 
the need to foster the contentment of the police service and to encourage 
confidence in the determination of those responsible to understand and 
tackle the problem of manpower. 

11. We would like to pay a special tribute to the work of our secretary, 
Mr. D. J. Hardwick. He has been working for all three working parties, and 
has borne a very great burden with very frequent meetings and the circulation 
of great volumes of paper. We have relied substantially on his hard work 
and accuracy. 
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PART I 



The arrangements for recruiting poKcemen and the qualifications 
for entry 

12. We start this part of our report by dealing with two important 
matters on which we do not propose that existing arrangements should be 
altered. First, we do not recommend any alteration in the present arrange- 
ment whereby each police force is responsible for its own recruiting, although 
we think that the advantages of a centrally co-ordinated system should be 
kept under review. Second, we do not propose any change in the present 
practice of recruiting men only into the uniformed branch of a police force, 
and then, if they show special aptitude, transferring them, at a later stage, 
to one of the specialist departments. 

13. A third subject which has an important bearing on recruitment con- 
cerns the police cadet system. The Police Advisory Board invited us to regard 
this as within our terms of reference. We are well aware of its importance, 
especially in aresa where manpower is particularly short. However, in view 
of the consideration being given to the report of the Working Party on 
Cadets, which has now been before the Advisory Board, we have not thought 
it necessary to deal with this subject in our report. 

14. Another important source of police strength with which we do not 
deal is the recruitment of policewomen, the numbers of whom have greatly 
increased since before the war. In 1939 there were only about 230 
policewomen (fewer than in 1921). The war brought about a great increase, 
and in 1950 there were 1,326 ; the ntunber had risen to 2,272 in 1960, and to 
3,108 by September 1966. The trend is thus most encouraging, and as 
H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary observed in their annual report for 1965, 
the excellent manner in which policewomen have discharged their various 
duties among all sections of the community, and in particular in regard to 
women and children, has had the effect of commending the police service 
as a successful and rewarding career to many yoimg women. There is still, 
however, a shortage of 806 policewomen on the present authorised establish- 
ment of 3,914, and wastage on account of marriage is continuous. Progress 
has been made with working out a scheme for the part-time employment of 
policewomen, a development in line with trends in other fields of employ- 
ment ; and when the present discussions have been concluded it is hoped 
that police authorities and chief constables will make full use of the new 
arrangements to augment the effective strength of policewomen in their areas. 

Direct entry to specialist departments 

15. In rejecting the case for direct entry to specialist departments of a 
force we have taken account of suggestions which have been made from 
time to time, in particular by a minority of the Royal Commission on the 
Police (page 153 of the final repeat, Cmnd. 1728), that men with good 
educational qualifications should be recruited direct into the C.I.D. Irii 
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support of tMs it was claimed that the size of the detective establishments 
in each force ought to be increased in the interests of the detection and 
deterrence of crime, and that men with higher educational qualifications are 
likely to be particularly attracted into these establishments. It was also 
argued that the special qualities needed to make a good detective are not 
adequately compensated at present, and that, as is the usual practice in 
industry and with public bodies, exceptional conditions of entry are a 
prerequisite to any success in recruiting men of higher educational attainment. 
Against this, the majority of the Commission argued that a scheme embodying 
these principles would segregate the detective establishments from the rest 
of the force ; that it would create a corps d* elite ; that it would make the 
administration of the establishment more difiBcult ; that it would prevent 
co-operation between the uniformed and plain clothes sections and would 
create antagonisms that did not exist at present ; and that it would cost too 
much. We think that these arguments are still valid. Ample opportunities 
for transfer to the specialist departments exist, and we know of instances 
where a man who has shown special aptitude for this type of work has 
been transferred to the C.I.D. before the end of his probationary period. 
We think that early transfer in such cases should be encouraged. But no 
recruit should be given the impression that he will be transferred ; many men 
who, on jo inin g the service, have expressed a preference for a specialist 
branch have settled down happily to general duties. Furthermore, we 
strongly endorse the view of the Working Party on Operational Efficiency 
and Management, that the status of the beat constable should be enhanced 
and made equivalent to that of the specialist. Any scheme for direct 
recruitment to the specialist deparments would clearly run counter to this 
principle, and would in our view be objectionable. 

16. A more radical proposal, based on much the same arguments as 
those put forward by a minority of the Royal Commission to justify a 
measure of direct entry into the C.I.D., has been put to us. This favours 
the creation of a “ tiered ” police service. Under such arrangements the 
first tier would comprise an extended traffic warden service, which would 
become a recognised corps of the police service concerned iwith the 
control of traffic in towns and larger villages. Its members would not 
need the physical and educational standards demanded of present police- 
men. The next tier would be a highway patrol comprising a body of men 
trained specially for the control of traffic between towns. They would 
need higher qualifications than the first tier traffic corps, and would deal 
with the whole field of law enforcement, leaving matters of policy with the 
professional police, who would comprise the third tier of the reconstituted 
service. This last tier would consist of highly trained officers who would 
form a corps d’elite, and whose primary concern would be with crime, 
and who would also have a duty to co-ordinate the actions of the other 
tiers. The stated aim would be to offer an attractive career to men and 
women of very high standard, and to create in this way a new and smaller 
professional class of police officers. 

17. We are not in favour of such a system. We deal with the functions 
of traffic wardens in Part IV of our report, and suggest ways in which 
their duties might be extended ; but we do not think that fragmentation 
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of the police service on the lines described would be likely to produce a 
better service to the public, and we doubt whether such a system would 
have much success in recruiting men to the lower tiers. The present 
arrangements provide a degree of flexibility which ought not lightly to be 
cast aside. The patrolling pohceman may be called upon to deal with any 
aspect of crime or hazard of road traffic, and it is important that his 
initial period of service should fit him to tackle a wide variety of incidents. 
For the same reason, we attach importance to the inter-change of staff 
between departments. We have also been influenced by the position in many 
other countries, where branches of the police service are completely indepen- 
dent and considerable rivalry exists. The aim should be to integrate the 
police service, not to dismember it. 

The manpower pool 

18. We have reviewed the qualifications for entry to police forces in the 
light of the changed conditions since most of these qualifications were estab- 
lished nearly half a century ago. We have also taken accormt of their restric- 
tive effect on the pool of manpower available for the police service. 

19. The manpower pool from which police recruits are drawn can be 
circmnscribed as follows. First, the number comprising the total working 
male population must be reduced by the age and height limits imposed on 
recruits by the Police Regulations. The effect of this at present is to exclude 
aU men other than those who are between the ages of 19 and 30, and who are 
at least 5 ft. 8 inches in height. This pool is then further constricted in a 
variety of ways : a large proportion of those in it are not interested in joining 
the police service ; some who are interested may only be prepared to join 
particular forces, whose hei^t or age standards are above the TniniTnnm , 
and for which they are not ehgible ; others will think that they wfll be 
unlikely to satisfy the educational, medical and character standarck. Those 
who remain after this process of elimination are the number who apply to 
join the service. Of this number, however, some are rejected because they 
do not in fact pass the educational, medical and character tests given by 
individual forces. Thus, to quote the 1965 figures, about 6,500 men were 
recruited to the police service out of a theoretical “ pool ” of 1-6 millions. 

20. It is self-evident that any relaxation of entry qualifications that 
would broaden the manpower pool from which police recruits are drawn 
would aid recruitment. These qualifications have only once been compre- 
hensively reviewed since police forces were created in the nineteenth century. 
This was in 1920, when administrative arrangements and conditions of service 
were, for the first time, made uniform for all police forces in England and 
Wales by Police Regulations. Until that time each watch committee had 
been free to apply its own standards of height, physical fitness and educa- 
tion, and there were no age limits to restrict its selection of recruits. The 
county forces were loosely governed by rules made by the Home Secretary 
in 1886, which imposed a maximum age of 35 on recruitment, and a minimum 
height of 5 ft 7 inches (which could be lowered at the discretion of the 
Home Secretary or two justices) ; and required that a recruit had to be 
“ active and intelligent, able to read and write, and of good character and 
connections ”. He also had to be certified by a doctor as physically fit. The 
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support of this it was claimed that the size of the detective establishments 
in each force ought to be increased in the interests of the detection and 
deterrence of crime, and that men with higher educational qualifications are 
likely to be particularly attracted into these establishments. It was also 
argued that the special qualities needed to make a good detective are not 
adequately compensated at present, and that, as is the usual practice in 
industry and with public bodies, exceptional conditions of entry are a 
prerequisite to any success in recruiting men of higher educational attainment. 
Against this, the majority of the Commission argued that a scheme embodying 
these principles would segregate the detective establishments from the rest 
of the force ; that it would create a corps d’elite ; that it would make the 
administration of the establishment more difficult ; that it would prevent 
co-operation between the uniformed and plain clothes sections and would 
create antagonisms that did not exist at present ; and that it would cost too 
much. We think that these arguments are still valid. Ample opportunities 
for transfer to the specialist departments exist, and we know of instances 
where a man who has shown special aptitude for this type of work has 
been transferred to the C.I.D. before the end of his probationary period. 
We think that early transfer in such cases should be encouraged. But no 
recruit should be given the impression that he will be transferred ; many men 
who, on joining the service, have expressed a preference for a specialist 
branch have settled down happily to general duties. Furthermore, we 
strongly endorse the view of the Working Party on Operational Efficiency 
and Management, that the status of the beat constable should be enhanced 
and made equivalent to that of the specialist. Any scheme for direct 
recruitment to the specialist deparments would clearly run counter to this 
principle, and would in our view be objectionable. 

16. A more radical proposal, based on much the same argmnents as 
those put forward by a minority of the Royal Commission to justify a 
measure of direct entry into the C.I.D., has been put to us. This favours 
the creation of a “ tiered ” pohce service. Under such arrangements the 
first tier would comprise an extended traffic warden service, which would 
become a recognised corps of the police service concerned iwith the 
control of traffic in towns and larger villages. Its members would not 
need the physical and educational standards demanded of present police- 
men. The next tier would be a highway patrol comprising a body of men 
trained specially for the control of traffic between towns. They would 
nred higher qualifications than the first tier traffic corps, and would deal 
with the whole field of law enforcement, leaving matters of policy with the 
professional police, who would comprise the third tier of the reconstituted 
service. This last tier would consist of highly trained officers who would 
form a corps d’elite, and whose primary concern would be with crime, 
Md who would also have a duty to co-ordinate the actions of the other 
tiers. The stated aim would be to offer an attractive career to men and 
women of very high standard, and to create in this way a new and .smaller 
professional class of police officers. 

17. We are not in favour of such a system. We deal with the functions 
of traffic wardens m Part IV of our report, and suggest ways in which 
their duties might be extended ; but we do not think that fragmentation 
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of the police service on the lines described would be likely to produce a 
better service to the public, and we doubt whether such a system would 
have much success in recruiting men to 'the lower tiers. The present 
arrangements provide a degree of flexibility which ought not lightly to be 
cast aside. The patrolling policeman may be called upon to deal with any 
aspect of^ crime or hazard of road traffic, and it is important that his 
initial period of service should fit him to tackle a wide variety of incidents. 
For the same reason, we attach importance to the inter-change of staff 
between departments. We have also been influenced by the position in many 
other countries, where branches of the police service are completely indepen- 
dent and considerable rivalry exists. The aim should be to integrate the 
police service, not to dismember it. 

The manpower pool 

18. We have reviewed the qualifications for entry to police forces in the 
light of the changed conditions since most of these qualifications were estab- 
lished nearly half a century ago. We have also taken account of their restric- 
tive effect on the pool of manpower available for the police service. 

19. The manpower pool from which police recruits are drawn can be 
circumscribed as follows. First, the number comprising the total working 
male population rnust be reduced by tlie age and height limits imposed on 
recruits by the Police Regulations. The effect of this at present is to exclude 
all men other than those who are between the ages of 19 and 30, and who are 
at least 5 ft. 8 inches in height. This pool is then further constricted in a 
variety of ways : a large proportion of those in it are not interested in joining 
the police service ; some who are interested may only be prepared to join 
particular forces, whose height or age standards are above the minimum, 
and for which they are not eligible; others will think that they will be 
unlikely to satisfy the educational, medical and character standards. Those 
who remain after this process of elimination are the number who apply to 
join the service. Of this number, however, some are rejected because they 
do not in fact pass the educational, medical and character tests given by 
individual forces. Thus, to quote the 1965 figures, about 6,500 men were 
recruited to the police service out of a theoretical “ pool ” of F6 millions. 

20. It is self-evident that any relaxation of entry qualifications that 
would broaden the manpower pool from which pohce recruits are drawn 
would aid recruitment. These qualifications have only once been compre- 
heiisively reviewed since police forces were created in the nineteenth century. 
This was in 1920, when administrative arrangements and conditions of service 
were, for the first time, made uniform for all police forces in England and 
Wales by Police Regulations. Until that time each watch committee had 
been free to apply its own standards of height, physical fitness and educa- 
tion, and there were no age limits to restrict its selection of recruits. The 
county forces were loosely governed by rules made by the Home Secretary 
in 1886, which imposed a maximum age of 35 on recruitment, and a minimum 
height of 5 ft. 7 inches (which could be lowered at the discretion of the 
Home Seeretaiy or two justices); and required that a recruit had to be 
“ active and intelligent, able to read and write, and of good character and 
connections ”. He also had to be certified by a doctor as physically fit. The 
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26. We have examined the medical standards applied in each force, and 
have found little variation. In general we do not think that unduly high 
standards are being applied. With regard to eyesight, however, some relaxa- 
tion from the present somewhat exacting requirements is already under 
consideration. It will always be necessary to demand of a recruit that he 
should have a reasonably good standard of vision without glasses ; but there 
is in the view of the majority of us a strong case for admitting men whose 
eyesight, although not first-class, is good and not likely to deteriorate appre- 
ciably, and can be sufficiently improved with the aid of spectacles to satisfy 
the requirements of ordinary police duty. 

27. With the approval of the Home Secretary, the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis has recently introduced revised standards which 
allow the recruitment of men with reasonably good vision which however 
falls somewhat below the highest standard, provided that no morbid condi- 
tion of the eyes or eyelids is present, and that spectacles are of an approved 
pattern, or that contact lenses are worn. There have been two traditional 
objections to policemen wearing spectacles : their appearance, and the risk 
of injury or impaired sight if the spectacles are broken or knocked off. We 
do not think that these objections have the same strength that they once had. 
At a time when an increasing proportion of the population have to wear 
spectacles, some modification of the present high standards of eyesi^t would 
be an important means of bringing in more recruits. The Home Office is 
consulting the local authority and police associations about the application 
generally of the recently revised standards in the Metropolitan Police, and 
we recommend that all chief officers should be imged to apply any modified 
standards that may be introduced, since it is undesirable that there should be 
any variation as between one force and another. 



28. The eharacter standards applied in each force must remain a matter 
for the subjective judgment of the chief officer. The importance of a high 
standard of character for recruits is generaUy recognised, and this calls for no 
recommendation from us. 



Recmits with higher educational qualifications 

29. Much has been said in recent years about the dearth of graduates 
in the police service. In its final report, pubhshed in 1962, the Royal Com- 
mission on the PoUce (paragraph 312) deplored the fact that the police who 
“play a vital part in our national life and weU being” should “for ’years 
have been failing to recruit anything like their proper share of able and weU 
educated young men”; and the Select Committee on Estimates recently 
recommended a concentrated effort at recruiting men of “good average 
stmdard” from grammar schools, together with the extension of scholarship 
schemes for servmg policemen (P.P. 145 (Session 1966-67)' PoKce) The 
table on j^ge 17 shows the percentage of total male recruits to the police 
service wiffi certam educational qualifications in 1959 (the year used in the 
report of the Royal Commission) and for 1964 and 1965. 
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No G.C.E.S 


G.C.E. 

“O” 

levels 


5 or more 
G.C.E. 

“ 0 ” levels 


2 or more 
G.CE. 

“ A ” levels 




1959 


1964 


1965 


1959 


1964 


1965 


1959 


1964 


1965 


1959 


1964 


1965 


Provincial police 
forces: 

ordinary entry 


70-5 


59*4 


62-8 


19-3 


25-4 


25-2 


9-3 


13-6 


11-6 


0-9 


1-6 


1-6 


cadet entry ... 


51-2 


24-2 


20-9 


39-1 


53-3 


56-2 


9-7 


22-9 


22*0 




0-6 


0-9 


Metropolitan 

Police: 

ordinary entry 


68-1 


52-8 


53-7 


18-0 


28-9 


25-5 


11-3 


14-9 


16-6 


2-6 


3-6 


5-9 


cadet entry ... 


36-7 


24-2 


20*1 


41-0 


45-0 


49-4 


20-5 


29-7 


28-3 


1-8 


M 


2'2 


Total 


611 


49-4 


50-8 


24-8 


32-5 


33-0 


12-4 


16-6 


15-2 


1-7 


1-6 


1’9 



Each recruit is counted only once in the table so that, for example, a recruit with five or 
more O levels ahd two or more A levels appears only fit the last column. 



3(). Several steps have been taken in recent years to make the police 
service a more attractive career for better educated men. The period for 
which a policeman must serve before he is eligible for promotion to sergeant 
has been reduced from five years to four ; he may now take the police duty 
promotion examination after three years instead of four ; and the special 
course at the Police College offers tte able young man the opportunity of 
early advancement, based on a national system of selection, with the 
possibility of a “ Bramshill scholarship ” to a university. 

31. Moreover, mature recruits over 22, such as graduates, now start at a 
salary of £800 a year compared with £700 for those under 22. Well over 
100 headmasters, careers masters and representatives of university appoint- 
ments boards have visited the Police College and have seen the work done 
there. A liaison ofBcer has been attached to the staff of H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Constabulaty, with a duty to make the advantages of a career in the pohce 
better known in the universities ; and to supplement the work already being 
done by chief ofiScers, officers have recently been appointed in each of the 
police districts in England and Wales to act in liaison with schools. By 
these various means the service is making better use of the ability it already 
has, and at the same time seeking to attract more of it. It can no longer be 
said that the responsible officers at universities and schools are ignorant of 
the opportunities available in the police service, and, in particular, of the 
hi^ standard of the training given at the Police College; and the steps 
taken are producing some, although limited, results. Firm figures will not 
be available until the end of the year, but the current estimate is that between 
15 and 20 graduates will have joined forces in England and Wales in 1966. 

32. The representatives of the Police Federation, while accepting the need 
for more highly qualified recruits, nevertheless feel that these steps should 
be given a further trial before any additional measures are taken to attract 
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more better educated young men into the police service. They are anxious 
to avoid the injury that might be done to the morale of the service by any 
appearance of the creation of an “ officer class ”, with the disruptive effect 
on relations between ranks which this could entail. They are also of the 
view that an estimated annual intake of 15 to 20 graduates, together with 
those who will graduate after taking Bramshill scholarships, reasonably 
fulfils the service’s requirement of higher education in the foreseeable future 
Moreover, if the status of the police service is enhanced, and the responsi- 
bility of the individual policeman increased, in accordance with the proposals 
of the Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Management, and the 
service provided with adequate equipment, the right type of man should be 
attracted, and no special inducements should be needed. The remainder of 
us, while we fully sympathise with the objections of our colleagues, are 
concerned that with the increase in the number of places at universities and 
other institutions of higher education, the proportion of able men who come 
direct into the police service on leaving school is bound to diminish. The 
only way to reverse this process will be by increasing the rate of recruitment 
of graduates. Most of us think it essential, therefore, to ensure that a 
larger proportion of recruits who have received higher education should 
be attracted into the service. This is a matter of the first importance which 
needs closer attention than we have been able to give it in the time available 
and we suggest that further consideration is required of ways and means 
of ensuring that the police service — in the words of the Royal Commission— 
secures “ a sufficient share of the better educated section of the community ", 

33. Nevertheless, the majority of us consider that immediate steps should 
be taken to attract greater numbers of graduates and sixth formers into the 
police. There must be no question of giving preferential consideration to 
such men when their practical ability as policemen comes to be assessed: 
once recruited, they will lake their chance with others for promotion in due 
tourse. The urgent need, in the view of most of us, is to remove some 
obvious handicaps which are at present hindering the police service in its 
efforts to draw more widely on the higher educational levels of the com- 
munity. In particular, the representatives of universities and schools have 
commented unfavourably on the contrast between the position in most other 
occupations, where a cash value is placed on the services of a graduate, 
and where an appropriate degree or “ A ” levels can give exemption from 
part or aU of promotion or qualifying examinations, and the position in the 
police service, where no special consideration is given to educational 
background. 

34. In the police service at present the graduate is actually at a dis- 
advantage when compared with those who enter the service at 19, since no 
account is taken of his additional three years’ full-time education. Thus a 
graduate entering the service at 21 has, under present regulations, to wait 
until he is 24 before he can take the promotion examinations for sergeant, 
whereas his colleague who enters at the age of 19 can take them when is 22. 
The majority of us recommend that immediate consideration be given to 
shortening the qualifying period for taking the promotion examination, and 
for promotion, by a year in each case for those who enter the service at 
21 years of age and upwards. In this way those who enter the service above 
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the minimum age can. provided they have the necessary ability and aptitude, 
be considered for promotion earlier in their career. Such a change would 
assist not only graduates, but also those who have acquired useful experience 
in other occupations before joining the service above the minimum age. We 
emphasise that this is a matter of reducing the present discrimination against 
graduates and others who come in after the minimum age. 

35. Another factor which discourages those with higher educational quali- 
fications from joining the police 'is the need to take further educational 
examinations in order to gain promotion. The view is not uncommonly 
expressed by graduates and sixth formers that, if the police service insists 
that further examinations in educational, as distinct from professional, subjects 
have to be taken before promotion, it cannot place a very high value on 
higher education at school or university. The Police Federation doubt the 
need for any educational examinations for promotion, and suggest that it 
should be sufficient if, having passed an initial entrance examination, officers 
were reported on by those supervising them. The majority of us, however, 
favour retention of the present examination, but recommend that graduate 
recruits and those with two or more “A” levels in appropriate subjects 
should be exempted from it. 

36. It would also assist to offset the disadvantage arising from the fact 
that a graduate of 21 starts at the same rate of pay as the recruit of 19, if 
starting rates could take account of the age of the recruit, at any rate up to 22, 
whatever his educational background. This, however, is a matter for con- 
sideration by the Police Council for Great Britain. 
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PART n 



Wastage 

37. The known facts about annual voluntary premature wastage (which 
is a measure of the inability of the police service to retain its manpower 
against competition from other employers of labour) can be briefly sum- 
marised. The rate of A.V.P.W. (to use a convenient shorthand term) 
fluctuated between 1,700 and 2.800 during the past twelve years, the longest 
period for which complete flgnres are available. This year, however, has 
been marked by a serious deterioration, for in the first nine months of 
1966 the total was 2,301. If this level of wastage were to continue the 
total for the year would certainly be the highest since 1954, and possibly 
the highest for very many years. The increase appears to be general through- 
put the police service, both geographically and by length of service. It is 
too early to attempt any considered estimate of the reason for this change, 
which has taken place at a time when recruitment has remained at the 
exceptionally good level of 1965. Clearly, however, a very careful watch 
will have to be kept on the extent to which this trend continues. The fluctua- 
tion during the twelve years 1954-65 was not uniform through the various 
sub-divisions by way of length of service. The rate of wastage among 
probationers remained at a fairly constant level, the rate among trained 
constables with two to ten years’ service varied considerably, and there was 
a fairly consistent increase in the number who resign with over ten years’ 
service. The particulars are as follows : 

Premature Wastage 1954-650 



Year 



Years of service 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 

Jan.- 

Sept. 


0-2 


1,047 


1,195 


1,069 


1,261 


1,067 


1,061 


(?) 


0 


1,001 


930 


1,095 


945 


1,006 


2-5 


719 


859 


427 


561 


466 


560 






307 


314 


404 


438 




5-10 


501 


655 


332 


536 


369 


443 






271 


256 


345 


394 


>920 


10 and over 


96 


94 


67 


136 


142 


211 






255 


207 


322 


342 


375 


Total — 




























2 years and over 


1,316 


1,608 


826 


1,233 


977 


1,214 






803 


777 


1,071 


1,174 


1,295 


Total 


2,363 


2,703 


1,895 


2,494 


2,044 


2,275 


2,827 


1,827 


1,804 


1,707 


2,166 


2,119 


2.301 



(1) These figures include only those men who resigned voluntarily without pension or gratuity, 
exc^t that from 1962 onwards they include losses from all causes, of men with less than two years 
service (i.e. probationers). 

(2) Breakdown not available. 

38. Additional particulars of A.V.P.W. are set out in Appendix 1 ; and 
we draw particular attention to Table B of this appendix, which sets out 
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the average A.V.P.W. as a percentage of strength for all forces for the 
years 1960-1965, and compares this figure with the average A.V.P.W. for 
the fire service during the same period. From these figures it can be 
seen that the average A.V.P.W. over those six years has been about 2-4 
per cent for the police service as a whole, a rate which is comparable with 
that of basic grade prison officers and civil service clerical officer grades, and 
rather better than that of the fire service. It is difficult to make comparison 
with industry, since the wastage in a particular firm does not necessarily 
mean a loss to the industry as a whole. 

Comment on the statistics 

39. Accordingly, it is fair to say that the rate of A.V.P.W. in the police 
service, relatively to other forms of employment, has, at all events until 
this year, been no worse than can be expected in a situation where, nationally, 
manpower is scarce. (Evidence in support of this is supplied by Table B 
in Appendix 1, which suggests that the more unemployment there is in an 
area, ffie less is the wastage from the police forces in ffiat area.) This is a 
point which we think it necessary to stress, for it has not hitherto been 
appreciated. On the contrary, there has been much misunderstanding about 
wastage from the police service : one of our “ outside ” members, Mr. G. A. C. 
Hamilton, of Urwick, Orr and Partners, management consultants, told us 
that, like many people, he had supposed that the wastage rate in the police 
service was exceptionally bad, but examination of the figures had convinced 
him that it was relatively good. The fact is that greater mobility of labour 
has been a dominant feature of the labour market since the war. We under- 
stand that a rough and ready index suggested that there was something 
wrong if more than 15 per cent of the personnel of a firm were dissatisfied 
with their jobs in pre-war days: a comparable figure now is 35 to 40 
per cent. It would be unfortunate, and contrary to the facts, if the impres- 
sion gained ground, as it seems to have done, that the police service was 
so unattractive that men left it in disproportionately large numbers. They 
do not, and it is a credit to the service, and a notable tribute to the loyalty 
and esprit de corps which it inspires, that despite much bad publicity, and 
in spite of all the unavoidable drawbacks of police life, so many constables 
who complete their probationary period go on to make the police service 
their life’s career. It is also worth noting that a significant proportion (of 
the order of 10 per cent) of those who resign are subsequently re-enrolled 
as constables. 

40. At the same time, there is certainly no room for complacency in the 
fact that, taking as a whole the group of men with upwards of two years 
service, wastage should be running at a higher level than it was six years 
ago. An A.V.P.W. rate of 2-4 per cent represents a loss to the service of 
nearly 2,000 men each year, of whom about half are constables with 
upwards of two years’ service, and the level of wastage during the first nine 
months of 1966 points to a very much greater loss this year. A high wastage 
in the first two years is consistent with experience of other occupations, for it 
is during this period that many men resign because they find that the job 
is not to their liking, or is not what they thought it would be. Wastage after 
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this period is more disturbing, and all who share responsibility for the admin' 
tration of the police service and the welfare of the men have a clear dutv t ' 
take every possible step to reduce it. This is a matter to which we have 
earnest thought, but, like all other investigators in this field, we have been 
handicapped by a lack of systematic information about the causes of wastage 

Reasons for voluntary premature wastage 

41. It has for some time been recognised that, before an effective attack 
can be launched on the causes of premature wastage of trained men, there is 
need to obtain and analyse information about the reasons why constables 
resign, so that consideration can be given to improving the conditions of 
service which tend to handicap the police in the competition for scarce 
manpower. Two attempts have recently been made to throw light on this 
The results of one, a survey undertaken in all police forces under the 
direction of Mr. J. A. McKay, then Chief Constable of Manchester are set 
out in Table A.2 of Appendix I. The other attempt started as’ a pilot 
experiment earlier this year in Liverpool and Manchester under the auspices 
of the Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch. A questionnaire 
was designed and put on an experimental basis to “ leavers ” and “ stayers ” 
the initial object being to test the design of the questionnaire before extmding 
its use to a larger sample of forces, or even to all forces. This pilot 
experiment has now been completed, and the questionnaire is being re- 
designed before being used on a wider basis. In the meantime our colleague 
Mr. Hamilton has been good enough to make available the services of 
Mr. P. E. Reeve, the chief psychologist of Urwick Orr and Partners who 
has been carrying out interviews of police officers in four forces widely dis- 
tributed over the country. Information obtained from these interviews is 
being taken into account in redesigning the questionnaire. 

42. Any comment on the result of the original questionnaire must 
obviously be fieated with reserve. We think, however, that the matter is 
of such deep interest to the police service as a whole, and bears so closely 
on the work of the Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Manage- 
ment, that a brief statement of the preliminary findings about the causes of 
discontent is justified. These show that, apart from pay and hours of duty 
both of which figured prominently in the replies, unsatisfactory man-manage- 
ment seemed to cause considerable unrest ; and two aspects of manageinflnt 
m particular, were mentioned. These were (a) unnecessarily strict adherence 
to the letter rather than the spirit of regulations ; and (b) thoughtless applica- 
tion of disciplinary measures. We understand that these causes of discontent 
also figmed prominently in the interviews carried out by Mr. Reeve. The 
lesson IS too obvious to require any comment from us. The remedy lies 
in the hands not only of chief officers but of supervisory officers at all levels, 
and m the general introduction of comprehensive training in man-manage- 

^ matter which is the subject of a recommendation by the Working 
Party on Operational Efficiency and Management. 

43. We strongly urge that every effort be made to complete the second 
stage of this research as rapidly as possible. The interviewing of police 
omcers might well be associated with a similar project for interviewing men 
in conjunction with the introduction of training in man-management. In the 
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meantime, until systematic information is available about the reasons why 
trained constables resign, the improvements required in conditions of service 
which would be most hkely to dissuade them must remain to some extent 
a matter for conjecture. This is not, of course, to say that any improvement 
should be delayed until further information is available. Indeed some 
improvements — the general introduction of force training in man-manage- 
ment is an outstanding example — are urgently desirable. Moreover, there 
is one particular aspect of a police officer’s conditions of service which, 
although it also concerns the negotiating body, has been the subject of 
careful consideration by us as a working party. This is the view, strongly 
held by some of us, that a main cause of wastage is to be found in the 
character of the policeman’s working week — a matter dealt with in our 
interim report to the Steering Committee. 

The constable’s working week 

44. Unlike many in other occupations, the policeman does not enjoy a 
five-day week ; his daily working hours may often not be consecutive ; and 
he is frequently required to work at week-ends and on bank holidays when 
others are at leisure. These relatively adverse conditions are further 
aggravated by the fact that many policemen (though not all) are required 
to do shift work. Moreover, although the standard working week in the 
police service is now 42 hours, the shortage of manpower in some forces, 
including the largest, means that a substantial number of men still have a 
longer working week. 

45. It is against this background that those of us who represent the 
Police Federation have proposed that immediate consideration should be 
given to the feasibility of introducing, at an early date, a five-day week, 
a working day of eight consecutive hours for all branches, and a frequency 
of week-end leave of one week-end in four. They recognise that, at a time 
of acute manpower shortage, rising crime, and a growing road traffic 
problem, there can be no question of lowering the standard of police pro- 
tection. At the same time they are convinced, from experience over the 
past ten years, that unless the policeman’s conditions of service are improved 
on the lines they propose, the problem of wastage will remain unsolved ; 
and the police service will never be properly manned up on a scale com- 
mensurate with its present-day responsibilities. 

46. Week-end and shift work have always been recognised as one of the 
most unpopular sides of police work, and the Royal Commission included a 
special factor to compensate for it in the calculation of the standard pay 
which they recommended for the constable. It is clear from the figures 
quoted in paragraph 37 above that, while the improvement in conditions 
introduced on the Royal Commission’s recommendation — which did not 
include any reduction in hours — have produced some improvement in the 
wastage rate, wastage is stfil an important reason for the difficulty experienced 
in filling police establishments. 

47. Up to July 1964 the standard working week for the police had been 
44 hours. It was then reduced to 42 hours, although it was recognised that 
some forces — especially those which had not been able by then to reduce 
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their hours to 44 — ^would have difficulty in making an immediate reduction. 
The hours worked by constables at the latest available date are given in 
Appendix 2. The hours worked in each force are kept under review, and it 
is an agreed object of policy to see that they are brought down to the standard 
week as soon as the manpower situation in the force — coupled with any 
operational reorganisation, if practicable — ^makes it possible. Steady progress 
in bringing the 44 hour week, where it is stdl worked, down to 42 is likely, 
but reductions in the 48 and 46 hour weeks worked exceptionally in a small 
minority of forces (hut afiecting a considerable number of men) are likely 
to depend on the extent to which general improvements m conditions, 
together with the undermanning allowances now introduced into the Metro- 
politan and City forces and under consideration for certain provincial 
forces, affect the situation. The Police Federation has always held that the 
object of the reduction of the standard week is to provide more leisure, 
but their representatives have pointed out that if hours were to be reduced 
in forces where substantial overtime payments have been the practice for 
many years some difficult problems of readjustment would arise, and that 
these would have to be taken into account in the course of pay reviews. 

48. This was a problem to which the Steering Committee gave some 
attention when considering our interim report. They recognised that it must 
ultimately be one for the Police Council for Great Britain, but invited us, 
on the basis of information about the actual number of hours worked, to 
call attention to the financial implications of any reduction in the working 
week. This we now do. Appendix 2 shows that, on 31st March 1966, 
66-8 per cent, of the actual strength of constables for ordinary duty were 
working more than a 42 hour week ; 37-5 per cent, were working a 44 hour 
week ; 6-7 per cent, a 46 hour week ; and 22-6 per cent, a 48 hour week. 
The tables in Appendix 3 give samples of the amount of overtime earned 
in a fun year by various ranks in the service working more than a 42 hour 
week. 

49. Little concrete information is available about the effect of reductions 
of hours worked on wastage rates. In the time available it has not been 
possible to carry out a fuE survey of the results on wastage of the reduction 
in standard hours from 44 to 42 in July 1964, and the figures in Appendix 4s 
which have been prepared in the Home Office on the basis of the wastage 
returns provided by forces, are inconclusive ; they do not however seem to 
indicate that the effect on wastage of a reduction in hours was a lasting one. 
On past experience the benefits of any further reduction in standard hours 
will be felt immediately in the forces that are already working the present 
standard week, the forces where the strain produced by long hours is most 
obvious being slow to follow because of the extreme manpower shortages 
in those forces. 

50. Ministry of Labour figures for the skilled occupations listed in 
Appendix IV of the interim report of the Royal Commission show that the 
majority have a standard working week of 40 to 41 hours, but that the 
actual working hours, in the occupations for which they are available, vary 
from 42 to 50, for the most part being around 45. The police officer may 
accordingly — except in the forces such as the Metropolitan Police — ^not be 
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substantially worse off as regards his total leisure when compared to other 
occupations, although the contrast is no doubt more marked in relation to 
office workers. 

51. These comparisons, however, do not detract from the force of the 
Police Federation’s contention that it is the often inconvenient times of 
day and week when the police officer has time off, and the lack of a five-day 
week, that adversely affect wastage, and that the remedy must be sought on 
the lines they have suggested. Any such changes in conditions of service 
would, of course, fall to be negotiated within the Police Council for Great 
Britain; but, although its negotiable and financial aspects are not our 
concern! the importance of the proposal for our terms of reference is such 
that we have thought it right to examine its implications. 

Feasibility of introdncing a shorter working week 

52. If, in order to provide a five-day week of eight consecutive hours, the 
standard working week were to be reduced from 42 to 40 hours, it would be 
necessary, consistently with providing the same standard of police cover by the 
traditional means, to increase the establishment by five per cent, or 4,800 men. 
An augmentation of police strength on this scale, over and above the existing 
deficiency of 15,000 to 20,000 men on present establishments would present an 
undertaking so formidable that we do not regard it as feasible. Moreover we 
think it unlikely that the changes in the qualifications for entry to the police 
service which we recommend in Part I of our report would be able to make 
more than a minor contribution towards remedying the current deficiency in 
strength, at all events in the foreseeable future. It follows that any general 
reduction in the working week would have to be accompanied by the intro- 
duction of methods of relieving the poUce which so far have either not been 
tried, or have not yet been developed far enough. Nor would these reliefs have 
to be adopted piecemeal or half-heartedly. If the police service is to enjoy a 
five-day week with a working day of ei^t hours, and more frequent week-end 
leave (as we should all like to see), it is essential that there should be the 
fullest use of civilians as ancillaries to take over work which does not 
require the special qualifications and training of the constable. We deal with 
this in Parts HI and TV of our report. It is equally necessary that police 
manpower should be rationally and scientifically deployed in a manner 
calculated to raise to the highest degree the efficiency of every individual 
policeman by the introduction of the more flexible systems of policing recom- 
mended by the Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Management, 
and by equipping all police forces to a uniformly high standard. 

53. Granted these conditions, a substantial saving could be obtained in 
the dpmand for police manpower. In an attempt to quantify this saving we 
invited the Steering Conunittee to ask the Working Party on Operational 
Efficiency how far the re-arrangement of duties on the lines suggested by 
the Police Federation could be achieved without a falling-off in the service 
given to the public. That Working Party replied that the introduction of 
more flexible systems of policing would undoubtedly bring a significant 
saving of manpower, and that the general adoption of these systems in 
suitable areas would seem likely to yield a saving equivalent to an augmenta- 
tion of the police service of the order of 5 per cent. Such a saving would 
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make a most valuable contribution towards the reduction of the current 
deficiency of some 15,000 men. It is, however, dangerous to generalise 
about the effect of this on the manpower situation of the service. For 
example, it it proved possible to introduce the new methods widely into the 
Metropolitan Police, and thus to produce the saving of 5 per cent, which 
has been suggested, this might enable the actual working week of the Metro- 
politan Police to be reduced from 48 hours to 46 hours while not reducing 
the service given to the public. But the strength of the Metropolitan Pohce 
is over 6,000 short of the establishment of 25,000, and there is a case for 
saying that it might be preferable to increase the effective cover by 5 per cent 
rather than to reduce the hours worked. It would be a difficult decision, 
and it is impossible to forecast now what the right action would be in the 
event. Similar considerations would arise, mostly to a lesser extent, with 
other forces substantially short of establishment. On the other hand, in 
forces now working a 42 hour week it might well be possible to reduce the 
hours worked, and to go over to a five-day week, while continuing to provide 
cover at the same level as before. We must, of course, also take into account 
the relief to pohce manpower of greater civilianisation and of the steady 
increase in net strength ; and. despite the fact that the majority of forces are 
still finding it necessary to work more than 42 hours a week (Appendix 2), 
we would hope that, in the interests of reducing one of the major causes 
of wastage, and thus of producing an improvement in the manpower situation, 
every effort will be made to reduce hours in parallel with improvements in 
operational efficiency as they take effect. An acceptance in principle of the 
need for a five-day week as a basis for police work would carry with it 
implications that would be for the Police Council for Great Britain to con- 
sider, along with the statement at Appendix 3 of the financial implications 
involved. 

54. Whether such a change would have a marked effect in reducing the 
current rate of 2-4 per cent. A.V.P.W. (or the rather higher rate apparent 
during the first nine months of this year) is a matter for speculation. We all. 
with varying degrees of confidence, think that it would undoubtedly make 
a useful contribution towards the solution of the problem, although in the 
present lack of exact knowledge about the other causes of wastage, and 
having regard to the inconclusive nature of the information set out in 
Appendices 1. 2 and 4, it is impossible to forecast what the contribution 
would be likely to amount to. It might well be, for example, that the intro- 
duction of new systems of policing which relieve the constable of much of 
the monotony of traditional foot patrolling and foster a greater sense of 
personal responsibility, together with the development of a more positive 
attitude towards man-management, would have an even greater effect in 
reducing wastage than a reduction in the length of the policeman’s working 
week. 

55. All these matters, however, are inter-related, and there are also social 
and psychological considerations to be taken into account when considering 
the length and distribution of the policeman’s working hours. There is a 
need to consider him as a member of the community, and in many cases 
also as a husband and the father of a family. Any readjustment of working 
arrangements which permits the constable to enjoy leisure at the same time 
that others are at leisure, particularly at week-ends, is bound to have a 
beneficial effect on morale. It will reduce the number of occasions when a 
policeman -experiences a distressing conflict of loyalties between his domestic 
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and service commitments — probably a potent if often unrecognised cause of 
wastage, as well as being corrosive of a man’s efficiency and steadfastness. 
Police life should so far as possible be in harmony with civilian life, and 
the readjustment of the working week on the lines proposed by the Police 
Federation is an important means of promoting this harmony. We accord- 
ingly express our unanimous view that there would be great advantage from 
the point of view of the morale and well-being of the service, in taking the 
opportunity of applying any saving of manpower to be expected from the 
introduction of new systems of policing, and from the more widespread 
employment of civilians, to improving the constable’s working week in such 
a way as to enable him to enjoy more leisure at times when others are also 
at leisure. 

The relationship between police pay and wastage 

56. In paragraph 42 above we mentioned three causes of wastage from 
the poHce service which figured prominently in the replies given to the 
experimental questionnaire drawn up by the Home Office Police Research 
and Planning Branch. We commented briefiy on one of these, man-manage- 
ment, in paragraph 42, and observed that this is mainly a matter for the 
Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Management. The second, 
the hours of duty worked by pohcemen, and in particular the possibility of 
introducing a five-day working week, has also been dealt with. The third, 
the adequacy of police pay, is, like hours of duty, primarily a matter for the 
Police Council for Great Britain, but no general review of the causes of 
wastage can ignore it. The Royal Commission on the Police, in their interim 
report, stressed the importance of morale in the police service, and we endorse 
their comment that, “ morale cannot be buUt up and maintained unless the 
pay is right. If the level of pay falls substantially below what either members 
of the service or the general public regard as fair, and as providing a 
reasonable standard of living, morale will suffer ” (paragraph 162). It is 
self-evident that the relationship which police pay bears at any given time to 
the general levels of pay in other walks of life must have some effect on 
wastage, but it is impossible, in the present state of ignorance about the other 
causes of wastage, to establish any mathematical relationship between these 
factors. We cannot, therefore, go further than to call attention to the 
importance of taking account of the level of wastage, and of any discernible 
trends in it, on each occasion when police pay is under review. Those of us 
who represent the police service wish, in addition, to have placed on record 
their view that the main cause of voluntary wastage is to be found in the level 
of police pay: if the service is to be contented and fully manned with men 
and women of the right type, urgent attention should, in their view, be given 
to the level of pay as a means of reducing wastage. 



Retirement on pension 

57. In this part of our report we have considered only those men who 
leave the service voluntarily before qualifying for a pension or gratuity. The 
Select Committee on Estimates has recently made proposals for encouraging 
the retention of men after completing 25 years’ service. We have not, in 
the time available to us, been able to consider the implications of these 
proposals. We understand, however, that they are to be considered by the 
Home Office in consultation with the other bodies concerned. 
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PART m 



The empIo;pmeiit of civilians 

58. Considerable progress has been made in recent years in extending the 
range of civilian employment in support of the poKce, and there are now 
over 16,000 civilians so employed. The Select Committee on Estimates 
recently stressed the importance of the extension of civilian employment, and 
drew attention to the discrepancies which exist between forces in the degree 
to which civilians are being employed. In considering how best these dis- 
crepancies can be evened out, and civilian employment in the police service 
extended, we have approached the subject in two stages. First, we have 
considered what duties, at present undertaken by police ofiBcers in some or 
all forces, mi^t be handed over to suitably qualified and trained civilians. 
This is a relatively straightforward matter. Second, we have considered the 
means by which adequate numbers of civilians can be recruited to carry out 
these duties. The nature of police work makes this a rather more difficult 
task. Many duties which can appropriately be imdertaken by civilians require 
staff to be on duty throughout the whole 24 hour period, or at week-ends. 
It would be of little value, and would certainly be unfair to the police, if at 
the end of the normal working day the civilian staff handed over duties to 
policemen. Where civilian employment is accepted the change-over should 
be complete. Some duties require specialist knowledge and training which 
make the recruitment of sufficient numbers difficult. The extent and rapidity 
of the change-over must, therefore, depend in some degree on the career 
prospects and conditions of service offered to civilian employees. 

59. To help us to identify specific duties which might be carried out by 
civilians rather than by policemen we set up a Sub-Committee, whose con- 
clusions we now incorporate in this Part of our report. We are particularly 
grateful to the Association of Municipal Corporations and the County 
Councils Association for making it possible for Mr. R. G. Morgan, the 
Borou^ Treasurer of Brighton, and Mr. R. W. Silversides, Establishment 
and O. and M. Officer of the Gloucestershire County Council, to serve on 
the Sub-Committee. Their wide experience of the employment of staff and 
the allocation of duties over the whole field of local authority work has been 
of great help to the Sub-Committee and the Working Party — the more so 
that the links between staff employed on police work and other local authority 
staff must become much closer if the employment of civilians to assist the 
police is to increase. The Sub-Committee also had the benefit of assistance 
from representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the 
Metropolitan PoHce, the Royal Institute of Public Administration and of the 
Criminal, General and Establishment Departments of the Home Office ; it 
held five meetings. 



60. We have attempted to define the kind of duties which must, in any 
circumstances, continue to be discharged by the police ; and we t hink that 
they should ordinarily undertake only those duties which require the 
combination of : 

(a) the special qualifications and personal qualities demanded on entry to 
the service ; 
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(6) the paxticular training provided within the police, with special emphasis 
on crime prevention and detection, and the maintenance of public 
order ; and 

(c) the exercise of authority, i.e. police powers. 

In carrying out our review we have taken account of the view that police 
officers might also be employed in posts where the work is in itself essential 
training for police duties which the officer is likely to be called upon to 
perform in future. This must, however, be narrowly interpreted, otherwise 
it could mean that the majority of the more responsible posts suitable for 
civilians would continue to be held by police officers. At the same time it 
is important to bear in mind that policemen who are no longer suitable for 
outside duty but have not yet served for twenty five years have a proper claim 
to employment on indoor work where practicable. 

61. In considering posts which might be suitable for civihanisation, we 
were provided with details showing the distribution of police ranks and 
civilians in each of the forces in Numbers 2 and 8 Districts, and of the tasks 
on which they were employed. These show that a substantial degree of 
civihanisation has already been achieved in some parts of the country, but 
that progress has been uneven. Moreover, even among the more extensively 
civhianised forces, there is considerable variation in the way in which civhians 
are employed: with a few exceptions — notably in the domestic class — the 
decision to employ a policeman or a civiUan on any given task seems to de- 
pend largely on local conditions and preferences. Generally speaking, we think 
that it ought to be possible not only to raise the less highly civilianised forces 
to the level of those in which more progress has been made, but also to 
increase civihanisation in ah forces. 

62. We have considered whether any reliable estimate can be made of 
the number of policemen who can be freed for proper pohce duties by the 
wider employment of civilians. We do not t hin k this practicable, for 
several reasons: the extent to which civilians are already employed varies 
widely from one force to another ; in many instances it will only be possible 
for policemen to be partially relieved of their existing duties ; and, in some 
circumstances, it wiU always be necessary for policemen to perform duties 
which could he performed by civhians. 

63. Thus in applying the criteria in paragraph 60 above, some account 
must be taken of the public reluctance to deal on certain matters with anyone 
other than pohce officers. It is also true to say that, in some matters con- 
nected with the administration of the force, whhe the bulk of the work can 
be carried out by civhians, decisions affecting individual pohce officers may 
have to be referred to a senior police officer. 

64. It should also be remembered that, in most aspects of jrahce work, 
even where a substantial degree of civhianisation has been achieved, there 
are likely to be occasions in which pohce knowledge and experience are 
necessary. The tendency in the past has been to ahocate to pohce officers 
the more responsible posts in a pohce force which blend administrative and 
pohce experience. We think, however, that civhians can develop the necessary 
skhl and experience to carry out duties at the higher and more responsible 
levels, with advice as necessary from serving pohce officers. In our opinion 
this should be the trend of development in the future. Thus there mi^t well 
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be a civilian chief administrative ofBcer at a high level (as there is, for 
example, in the public health service), who would be responsible for all 
administrative work that does not call for police experience, with a staff 
ofBcer to the chief constable (perhaps a superintendent) responsible for staff 
liaison duties where the exercise of police authority is essential. Close con- 
tact would need to be maintained between these two officers. It might be 
that this system could be extended to departments other than administration. 
We lay stress on the value of such senior civilian appointments. They will 
help to provide a career structure for civilians who give their whole attention 
to pohce problems, and will enable closer attention to be given at this level 
to specialised problems — e.g. the operational deployment of policemen — 
that can only be dealt with by senior police officers. 

Duties which should be uudertaken by civilians 

65. Our detailed observations on the tasks which might be considered 
suitable for civUianisation are given in the following paragraphs. They should 
be read in conjunction with the general comments made in paragraphs 63 
and 64 above. The list is not intended to be exhaustive. 



A. Functions which might be carried out by local authority staffs 

66. We understand that clerical work in connection with pay, allowances, 
insurance and pensions is usually carried out by local authority departmental 
staff, and we see no reason why this arrangement should not be adopted in all 
forces. Amalgamation will not effect the ability of local authorities to 
carry out these tasks on behalf of the police, since it is to be expected that 
combined police authorities will appoint one or other of the council treasurers 
to act for the combined force. The licensing and inspection of vehicles under 
the Hackney Carriages Act should be carried out by civilians, as also should 
local taxation and the licensing of street traders. 

67. School crossing patrols. Local authorities are empowered, but not 
obliged, under section 47 of the Road Traffic Act 1960 to make arrange- 
ments for school crossing patrols where necessary, and we understand that 
the number and location of these patrols are normally decided in consulta- 
tion with the chief constable. Apart from manpower considerations, a 
substantial financial saving can be obtained from the employment of civihans 
for this purpose: the cost of a Metropolitan policeman’s time was estimated 
in 1965 at 18s. 8d. an hour ; a comparable figure for school crossing patrols 
is not available, but such overhead costs as there are, are unlikely to add 
substantially to the hourly rate of pay of 5s. Od. Even if this rate were 
considerably increased, which we think may well be inevitable in some areas 
if applicants in sufficient numbers are to be forthcoming, their employment 
would still be a more economical way of providing the service than the 
employment of police officers on these duties. Alternatively, local authorities 
should be encouraged to consider the use of traffic wardens as is provided 
for in section 3 of the Schedule to the Functions of Traffic Wardens Order 
1960. The administration of school crossing patrols generally is, and ought 
to be universally, carried out by civilians. 
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68. Duties under the Diseases of Animals Act. The Diseases of Animals 
Act 1950 contains provision for police to assist in the enforcement of the Act 
and of aU Orders made under it. In fact, a considerable number of Orders 
have been made under this Act since 1950, most of which impose responsi- 
bilities of one sort or another on the police. Furthermore, local authorities 
have in most parts of the country appointed police officers as inspectors under 
the Act, thus extending the scope of the responsibilities which they exercise 
in their uniformed capacity. 

69. The duties the police currently perform under the Diseases of Animals 
Act can be divided into routine and emergency tasks. The former include 
inspection of markets, reporting of notifiable diseases, supervision of destruc- 
tion of carcasses, issue of movement licences, amd examination of movement 
records on farms and on dealers’ premises. Emergency duties include the 
posting of notices and general security arrangements on an outbreak of certain 
diseases, notably foot and mouth disease, and the establishment of the neces- 
sary measures to control movement in and out of the areas, and to ensure 
disinfection of persons or vehicles leaving the premises. 

70. We do not think that, with the exception of reporting notifiable 
diseases, the continued use of police officers on the routine tasks described 
above can be justified ; and we recommend ffiat action should be taken, by 
legislation if necessary, to reheve police officers of the routine responsibilities 
which they already exercise, and to prevent the imposition of any further such 
responsibilities on them. We consider that the appointment of policemen as 
animal inspectors should be the exception rather than the rule, and that 
the determining factor should be the ability of the officer concerned to under- 
take these duties in the course of his day to day work. 

71. We accept that local authority staff will not be able, without police 
assistance, to meet emergencies of the kind described above, particularly 
controUing movement during an outbreak of foot and mouth disease, and we 
agree that this help should continue to be given. 



B. Duties which might be carried out by civilians, under police or civilian 
supervision as appropriate 

72. Domestic. These cover the duties of canteen staff, cleaners, cooks, 
matrons for female prisoners, watchmen, housekeepers, porters, boiler men 
and lift attendants. We understand that these duties are entirely civUianised. 

73. Buildings and garages. Police officers employed on the supervision 
of a building programme should be replaced by civilians. There must, of 
course, be close consultation with the chief constable and his officers. Routine 
duties connected with the allocation and maintenance of houses could also 
be undertaken by civilians, subject to reference to a senior police officer 
where necessary. Personnel employed on garage maintenance include vehicle 
cleaners and drivers. They are often difficult to obtain, but this does not 
alter the fact that essentially these are tasks for civilians, and not for the 
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police. We understand that some forces have started a successful apprentice 
scheme for civilian mechanics. 

74. Quariermastering duties. Purchasing of police uniforms and stores 
should be carried out by civilians. Tailoring should be e.ntirely civilianised, 
as should the administration of uniform and equipment stores. Police 
supervision might, exceptionally, be necessary. 

75. Cadet training. Physical training instruction ou^t to be given by 
civilians. The possibility of obtaining instructors from outside, for example 
from schools or Army establishments, should be considered. 

76. Miscellaneous. Duties in connection with accounts, personal and 
other records, statistics, clerical administration and force orders, aliens, and 
recruiting campaigns can all be undertaken by civilians, with some degree of 
police supervision where justified. 



C. Duties where further progress in civilianisation might be made 

77. Clerical work in connection with the C.I.D. There is probably room 
in most forces for the employment of civilians on routine clerical inquiries 
under the supervision of a police officer. Secretarial and personal assistance 
can be given by women or retired pohce officers. 

78. Crime prevention and criminal intelligence. The survey of property 
is a matter for the police, but clerical and office work related to both func- 
tions can be carried out by civilians. 

79. Scenes of crime, fingerprinting and photography. There is scope for 
the employment of civilians to release more C.I.D. officers for tasks requiring 
their special skills and experience. Fingerprinting and photography are 
basically civilian tasks, and some progress in civilianisation has already been 
made, particularly in the fingerprinting field. There is, however, room for 
further development. Civilians can also undertake the detailed examination 
of premises for fingerprints, searching for material which might be of use to 
forensic science laboratories, and other .s imil ar tasks that do not require the 
physical standards of the police, police training or police powers. Civilians 
employed on these tasks would need to be posted in the same way as C.I.D. 
officers, and it would be necessary for them to -accept a 24 hour responsibility. 

80. Regional C.R.O.S. There is scope for further progress in appointing 
civilians to work in criminal record offices, and all districts should reach a 
common standard. Many retired police officers are particularly suited to 
these tasks. 

81. Dangerous drugs. Drug addiction and abuse have been growing, and 
the detection of illicit traffic presents a special challenge to the police. 
They have specific powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act 1965 to inspect 
Dangerous Drugs Registers, and these should be retained. It may be feasible. 
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however, for routine dnspeotion to be carried out by civilians in areas where 
forces have organised drug squads, or where, exceptionaUy, there is httle 
likelihood of trafiacking. 

82. Firearms and explosives. Civilians can carry out some of the clerical 
duties, particularly concerning 'the issue of firearms certificates, arising from 
the exercise of police responsibilities under the Firearms Act 1965 and the 
Explosives Act 1875 as amended, but police guidance and direction will 
continue to be necessary. 

83. Stable and kennel hands. PoUcemen employed on these duties in 
training establishments can probably be replaced by civilians, but it is likely 
that in operational units grooming will still have to be carried out by police 
officers. Other duties can be civilianised. 

84. Accident prevention and road safety. We think that liaison visits 
to schools are best carried out by police officers, but admimstrative duties, 
for example those of road safety officers, can be largely civilianised. 

85. Central ticket office. This system, involving the centralised sorting 
and dispose of tickets for parking and similar traffic ofliences, is in use in 
the Metropolitan Police and in certain provincial forces. Whatever the 
system adopted, work of this kind ought to be done by civilians. 

86. Drivers and driving instructors. Drivers of cars not on operational 
work ought to be civilians. So far as instructors are concerned, the 
Metropolitan Police driving school is already extensively civilianised, and 
there seems no reason why at least equal progress should not be made in 
other forces. 

87. Routing of special traffic. The duties involve planning the route, 
notifying it to all concerned, and arranging for 'the provision of any escorts 
needed. Given adequate training, we can see no reason why these tasks 
should not be carried out by civilians. 

88. Information room staff. Progress in civilianisation varies greatly in 
different forces, largely depending on whether .the information room is, in 
effect, a control room as well. Provided police supervision is maintained, 
we think that much of 'the day-to-day work, including operating telephone 
and wireless terminals and taking action in routine matters on information 
received, ougjht to be done by civilians. The essential requiremeoit is that 
a police’ officer should be available at all times to deal with an emergency 
requiring other than routine action. Subject ito this, there is room for a great 
deal more civilianisation than exists at present. 

89. Prosecutions. The Royal Commission on the Police recommended 
in their final report (recommendation 83) th'at consideration should be given 
to the appointment of a prosecuting solicitor for every police force where 
this was not rdready die practice. We understand that progress has already 
been inade in a number of forces in replacing police officers by legally 
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work is sometimes strenuous. For these reasons we do not recommend any 
general replacement of police officers by civilians m this field. We understand, 
Lwever. that it is possible that the Death Certificabon Committee may 
recommend that some of these tasks can he earned out in other ways. 

O. & M. organisation in the police service 

100 It is important, in our view, that O. & M. advice should be available 
in applying our recommendations to individual forces throughout the country. 
This is p^icularly desirable in connection with the setting up of the larger 
forces under the amalgamation programme. 

101 There already exists a fairly small specialist pohee O. & M. 
organisation. Some three years ago arrangements were made for the Royal ' 
Institute of Public Administration to give a special course of trainmg to 
selected senior officers, superintendents and chief inspectors, who woffid then 
be avaUable to be called on by chief officers for O. & M. surveys in different 
parts of the country. As a result of this trammg. teams, usually of tffiee. 
we established in four districts and. although they have not spent the whole 
of their time on the work, they have produced valuable results. In addition 
full-time civilian teams have been established by some, but not all, local 
authorities, and these have assisted from time to time m the examination of 
police organisations and procedures, mainly in the field of admimstration. 
We have considered how the work of these two types of teams might best be 
developed. 

102 While chief constables recognise that exclusively civilian O. & M. 
teams' have done much useful work in some areas, their majority view is ffiat 
police officers trained in O. & M. are more favourably placed, having regard to 
ffieir specialised background and experience, to make recommendations that 
are lik^ to be acceptable. At the same time there will clearly also be great 
advantage in making the fullest use possible of the often related expenence of 
local authority O. & M. teams. We think that the right balance can be struck 
if it is accepted that, generaUy speaking, civilian O. & M officers can best 
help in the examination of police organisation and administration (not 
necessarily at the routine level), but that the examination of police procedures 
and functional techniques requires police training and experience. For this 
reason, and because we understand that there is already great pressure on 
local authority O. & M. teams, we think that mixed teams of civihans and 
police officers would be the best solution. 

103 We recommend, therefore, that the work of these teams should be 
extended to cover all districts, and that they should consist jomtly of pohee 
officers and civilians. The former should be seconded from the districte 
covered, and should serve for a period of from two to three years. T 
conserve police manpower, it might be possible to inake use of retoed pohee 
officers, although they should have received their initial O. & M. trainmg 
before reaching retiring age. 



First Police Reserve and ex-colonial police officers 

104 We have considered whether more use might be made of too specific 
categories of civilians in support of the police— members of the First Fobce 
Reserve, and ex-colonial police officers. 
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105 The First Police Reserve came into being before the first world war, 
and was re-constituted in 1950 to provide reinforcements for the police m 
times of emergency. It comprises retired police officers and other persons 
of Eood character and physique, with suitable experience ; and retammg fees 
of not more than £12 per annum are paid. Few police forces mamtain such 
reserves and the numbers have declined in recent years. At present there are 
about 173 men in 19 forces, the majority of which, however, have a reserve 
numbering fewer than ten men. Reserves are employed on clencal duties, 
store keeping, social welfare work, and occasionally on normal police duties. 

106 It has been suggested to us that a recruiting drive to build up 
this reserve might be a useful means of providing additional help for the 
regular police, particularly as station duty officers. If sufficient numbers 
of men could be retained in this way they would undoubtedly make some 
contribution, either by releasing regular policemen for other duties, or by 
enabling police stations to be manned which would otherwise have to be 
closed We do not, however, think it likely that many men would be 
attracted to service of this kind, even if they were to be paid the m^imum 
of the constable’s scale, since they would be required to undertake shift work 
and week-end duties. Moreover, it would be contrary to the gove^ents 
poUcy to pay full pay plus pension to members of a public service who 
are re-employed in that service after retirement, and we do not think there 
is sufficient case for making an exception to this rule. 



107. At the same time it is clear that many former police officers can 
make a valuable contribution as civilians employed in support of the re^lar 
police, and in addition to former officers of British forces, a potentially 
valuable source of recruitment exists among the ex-colonial police officers 
who for some years now have been returning to this country. Over 800 
such officers have passed through the hands of the Overseas Services 
Resettlement Bureau since 1962, and many of them have expressed a wish 
to continue with work associated with the police. Few, understandably, 
have been prepared to start again as constables, and most of the avail- 
able civilian posts have been unattractive to them. These men have 
valuable experience to bring to the police service, and with the extension 
of the civilian support structure which we recommend there will be 
increased opportunities to employ them in higher posts. It is expected that 
a further 800 ex-colonial police officers will return to this country during 
the next few years, and we recommend that every effort should be made 
to find employment for suitable officers as civilians within the police 
service. 



A civilian career stmcfnre 

108. We have aheady defined the primary object of the recommenda- 
tions contained in this Part of our report as to replace policemen by 
civilians on work which civilians are competent to perform, but this 
object can only be attained if sufficient numbers of civilians with the right 
qualifications can be attracted to work associated with the police. We 
have accordingly considered whether the present career structure of civilian 
employment is adequate. 
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109. There are at present over 16,000 civilians employed ia connection 
with police work excluding staff employed by the Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District. Their employment is authorised by section 10 of 
the Police Act 1964, by which they may be employees of either a local 
authority or a police authority. A handicap to recruitment in the past, 
particularly in the smaller poUce forces, has been that it has not always 
been possible to offer a wide variety of interesting work, adequate facilities 
for training, and the prospect of promotion to senior posts. A further 
difiictilty has sometimes been the reluctance of civffians to accept the 
irksome conditions of employment, such as the liability to week-end and 
nightwork, which are inseparable from work with the police. As a result, 
there is evidence that some chief officers have been reluctant to extend 
the area of civilian employment in their forces. Some civilians, on the 
other hand, may well have been deterred from seeking employment with the 
police because of the haphazard career structure. If suitable civilians are 
in future to be recruited in the numbers we have suggested, some of 
whom win be undertaking work of high quality, adequate promotion pros- 
pects must be provided for them, and suitable conditions of service must 
be worked out where these depart from the normal. 

110. We have considered whether, in these circumstances, there is a case 
for setting up some such body as a police civilian auxiliary corps, and 
offering a career structure on a national basis. Such a body might help 
to establish civilian employment with the police as an identifiable career, 
inspire and retain loyalty towards the police as a separate organisation, and 
offer prospects of promotion on transfer from one area to another. On 
the other hand, a nationally organised body of this kind would not fit in 
easily with the local administration of the police. Moreover, its administra- 
tion would probably tend to be more rigid than is desirable at a stage 
in civilianisation when progress ought to some extent to depend on the 
lessons of experience. It is also debatable how far the prospect of promo- 
tion on transfer to another part of the country would appeal to a 
civilian as being preferable to promotion within the field of local authority 
employment in his home town. Finally, it must be recognised that the range 
of civilian employment which requires specialised skill is limited. Much of 
this work is not clearly distinguishable from much other work common in 
other fields of local authority employment. 

111. For these reasons, we do not regard the creation of a nationally 
organised corps of civilian auxiliaries as the best means of providing an 
effective administrative support structure for the police. Although some- 
thing may be forfeited in the way of identification with the police service, 
we think that the wide range of non-specialist posts (which include clerical, 
typing, domestic, maintenance and many others) should be interchangeable 
with other branches of local authority employment. Similarly, the higher 
administrative posts, the creation of which we recommend in all the larger 
police forces of the future, will be comparable in their grade with other 
posts in local government, and the experience they will demand wUl not 
differ in principle from that required in other comparable work. This is 
not. of course, to say that continuity of experience is not of value. It 
undoubtedly is, in police administration as in any other form of 
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administration ; but, as is commonly necessary in any comparable field of 
employment, the advantages of continuity must be weighed against the needs 
of other work, the career of the individual, and other factors. 

112. We understand that some difficulty may arise where an authority 
wishes to appoint an ex-poUceman to a higher administrative post in that 
the N.J.C. Conditions of Service lay down that, for posts in the A.P.T. 
grades, a person with certain specified qualifications must be given preference 
over a person without them, regardless of experience. We think that there 
is much to be gained from the appointment of ex-policemen to such 
posts, and recommend that discussions be held between the appropriate 
bodies with a view to resolving this difficulty. 

113. One of the complaints sometimes made is that as soon as a civflian 
employed with the police shows exceptional promise, he secures promotion 
to some other local department. But if our recommendations are widely 
adopted this should be a two-way process, and posts on the police side 
should become attractive to able members of the local authority staffs. We 
suggest that this should still be the general rule, despite the establishment of 
larger forces which may not be so closely identified with one particular local 
authority. The police authority will represent two or more authorities and— 
especially since the Qerk and the Treasurer in particular will normally be 
chief officers of one of the authorities— there should be no difficulty about 
interchange where appropriate. The most important consideration, however, 
is that there should be scope for promotion within the service of the police 
authority through the creation of responsible civihan posts. 

114. It appears to us that the career structure of civilian employment 
with the police which requires particular attention in the future concerns 
specialised and semi-specialist work. We think that there is an urgent need 
here to open up, improve and advertise the career structure, if the police 
service is both to recruit the men of high quality which it requires, to inspire 
their loyalty, and to discourage them from drifting to other fields of employ- 
ment. The number of these posts (which at present include such specialist 
occupations as fingerprint experts and photographers) will increase in the 
future, and our recommendations also extend their range. We mderstand 
that there is no difficulty in principle over the employment of civilians on 
police work— e.g. in information rooms— calling for shift work at night and at 
week-ends. Individual authorities have been successful in working out condi- 
tions of service which take the special circumstances of such posts into 
account, and there is scope for this under the nationally negotiated arrange- 
ments applying to local authority staffs. In our view the stage has been 
reached when there would be great advantage in a review by the Horne Office, 
in consultation with the local authority associations, of the conditions of 
service of men and women employed in specialist capacities by police authori- 
ties, with a view to relating them to existing nationally negotiated pay scales 
and gradings. It should be possible, in this way, to assist police authorities 
to overcome the difficulties that some are undoubtedly experiencing in finding 
a sufficient number of civilians of the right quality to carry out some of the 
important work discussed in this section of the report 
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PART IV 



The employment of civilians in the enforcement of Road Traffic Law 

115. The test which we have proposed in paragraph 60. as a means of 
determining posts which should be filled by civilians rather than by poHce- 
men, would exclude from the police sphere much work connected with road 
traffic. Furthennore, the Select Committee on Estimates has recently recom- 
mended that chief constables should, as soon as practicable, cease to make 
uniformed policemen available for traffic duties which could, in their judgment, 
be equally well carried out by traffic wardens. We have accordingly con- 
sidered whether traffic wardens are being used to the best advantage within 
the functions at present given to them, and what powers need to be given to 
them to enable them to carry out these functions more effectively. 

116. Section 2(1) of the Road Traffic and Roads Improvement Act 1960 
empowers a police authority to appoint traffic wardens to operate under the 
direction of chief constables in carrying out functions connected with the 
control and regulation of road traffic, or the enforcement of road traffic law. 
The functions themselves are laid down in orders made by the Secretary of 
State, and the field is potentially very wide. So far. however, only two orders 
have been made ; their scope is described in Appendix 5. There are at 
present about 1,800 men and just under 600 women traffic wardens ; further 
details of the development of their use are given in Appendix 6. In some 
areas, because of the shortage, it has not yet been possible to use them on 
the full range for which their employment is at present authorised. But, even 
bearing in mind the difficulties of recruitment in these areas, the overall 
progress has been slow. 

117. The development of the system as a means of relieving the police 
does not . seem to have suffered from lack of public support. The tears 
expressed about this have not been borne out in practice. Its principal 
limitations have been : 

(a) the fact, in London and other big cities, that wardens tend to take on 
duties connected with the control of parking which formerly were 
scarcely done at all — the Home Office Police Research and Planning 
Branch have estimated that one police officer is released by an average 
of 10 wardens in London and by an average of 3-3 wardens in the 
provinces ; 

(b) the difficulty of recruiting suitably qualified men, particularly in the 
areas where they are most needed — ^which also suffer from a deficiency 
of police strength. 

118. Obviously, to the extent that wardens have merely undertaken work 
which was not formerly done at all, they have not afforded any substantial 
relief to the police, and their employment has not saved police manpower, 
although it may have saved a future diversion of manpower. Nevertheless, 
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a survey carried out in 1963 showed that a little over 10 per cent, of the 
strength of provincial police forces formed the road traffie departments— 
i.e. some 6,000 policemen were engaged solely on road traffic matters. In 
addition 1-6 million man hours were devoted to road safety matters, and 
over and above this it was estimated that a uniformed foot constable devoted 
an average three hours out of an eight hour tour of duty to traffic matters, 
such as reporting traffic offences, helping at pedestrian and school crossings, 
etc., but excluding point duty. If a substantial part of this police effort 
could be handed over to civilians the police would be relieved of much 
work that they dislike (and which may therefore hamper the recruitment 
and retention of men), work which does not always demand their special 
training and skills, and work which may well be the greatest single conulbu- 
tory factor towards the undermining of good relations between the police 
and the public. 

Extension of the use of traffic wardens 

119. H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary already urge chief officers and 
police authorities to employ more traffic wardens and to make fuU use of 
them, but it is clear from Appendix 6 that there is scope for a good deal 
of further development. Some police authorities are stiU slow to appoint 
wardens, and in a number of areas where recruitment does not appear to be 
a major difficulty no attempt has yet been made to extend their functions 
under the 1965 Order. We therefore recommend that all chief officers and 
police authorities should be advised to review the extent to which greater 
use might be made of traffic wardens. 

120. We also recommend that traffic wardens should be given some 
specific powers as a means of enabling them, in as many areas as possible, to 
relieve ffie police of a wider range of duties than is possible at present. 
Many hours of police time are spent in making enquiries to ascertain the 
driver of a vehicle which has been reported by a traffic warden to be 
contravening parking regulations. Under present legislation, a traffic warden 
has no power to demand the name and address of a driver who is on the 
scene ; he can only record the registration number of the vehicle and then 
hand the matter over to the police for further enquiries. During the early 
years of the traffic wardens scheme it was not considered appropriate to give 
traffic wardens powers exercisable only by policemen. We think that the 
situation has now changed ; the function of traffic wardens in helping wifli 
the regulation and control of road traffic has largely become accepted, and 
the present shortage of police manpower demands that further urgent atten- 
tion should be given to the problem. We have therefore considered what 
additional powers, already possessed by the police, might be given to wardens 
to enable them to carry out their duties more effectively, which do not 
require for their exercise the qualifications, training and authority of a 
policeman. 

121. We do not contemplate that traffic wardens should have the power of 
arrest. Nor do we think it appropriate that they should be authorised to 
exercise powers as mobile patrols (although there is, of course, no objection 
to wardens being provided when necessary with vehicles to enable them to 
move from one part of their area to another). We recommend, however, 
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that traffic wardens should be given the power to stop vehicles, and that their 
signals should be mandatory on drivers and pedestrians. They should have 
power to demand that drivers should give their names and addresses, and 
to produce prescribed vehicle and driving documents. They should be 
empowered to make enquiries when following up traffic offences which come 
within the scope of their activities, in particular under the fixed penalty 
system. The restriction of their functions under section 2 of the Road Traffic 
and Roads Improvement Act 1960 to road traffic matters should be lessened 
to include vehicle excise offences. A schedide of these recommended powers, 
with examples of their uses (which might require some extension of the 
functions provided for by Orders made under the 1960 Act) is set out in 
Appendix 7. 

122. We do not regard these recommended additional powers as necessarily 
final, but as the next logical step in the development of the traffic warden 
service to enable it to assist the police more effectively in the regulation and 
control of road traffic. Legislation will be required to give wardens these 
powers, and we hope that it may be possible to introduce it at an early date. 
It may well be that some traffic wardens now employed are not suitable for 
the more extensive range of duties we have in mind. We do not, however, 
recommend the employment of different grades of wardens with different 
legal powers. It should be sufficient for chief officers to deploy wardens 
according to their suitability for different types of work, and to ensure by 
administrative means that they are not employed on duties for which they 
are not fitted or suitably trained. 

123. It would be of no avail to seek to solve the problem of manpower 
shortage in the police by creating an equally intractable problem of a shortage 
of manpower in the traffic warden service. Thought must therefore be given 
to the means by which enough recruits can be brought in. One existing 
difficulty is that forces which are up to strength have less incentive to recruit 
wardens, whereas forces which are seriously undermanned have difficulty 
in recruiting them for much the same reasons that they have difficulty in 
recruiting policemen. Our proposals should provide some additional incen- 
tives to recruitment. Even in areas where the police are up to strength, 
we think that serious consideration should be given to the employment of 
wardens where there is a substantial traffic problem, so as to enable the 
police to concentrate on crime and the provision of mobile patrols. Exten- 
sion of the range of duties of traffic wardens will provide a more interesting 
job, with the prospect of increasing responsibility as experience is gained. 
An expanded service will also offer a better career, for additional responsi- 
bfiities will create a need for supervisory ranks. We do not envisage that 
traffic wardens will ever cease to be subject to the general supervision 
of the police, but routine .supervision can well be undertaken by persons 
drawn from the corps itself — as already happens in some areas. 

124. In most areas not nearly enough attention has so far been paid to the 
recruitment of women as traffic wardens. We think that this is a field of 
employment that is likely to attract a substantial number of women, and we 
recommend that police authorities and chief constables should make a 
sustained effort to recruit and train them for wardens’ duties. Care should 
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be taken to see that the uniform is smart and attractive — a point which we 
think should be drawn to the attention of the Working Party on Police 
Uniform. 

Conditions of service 

125. In Part III of our report (paragraph 114) we recommend a review 
of the conditions of service of men and women employed in specialist ca.pa.ci- 
ties in support of the police, with the object of relating them to existing 
nationally negotiated pay scales and gradings. Similar considerations arise 
in the case of traflBc wardens, whose numbers are likely to be doubled and 
may well be trebled in the foreseeable future. There should certainly be 
greater co-ordination in the settlement of their conditions of service. It should 
be possible to achieve this within the well-established system of national 
negotiating machinery for local authority staffs, while ensuring that there is 
sufdcient flexibility to meet the circumstances of areas where there is greatest 
difficulty in recruitment. We accordingly recommend that representatives 
of the employing authorities should discuss with the trade unions concerned 
the extent to which the pay and conditions of service of traffic wardens 
might usefuUy be brought within the scope of national negotiating machinery. 

The fixed penalty system 

126. The fixed penalty system is connected very closely with the employ- 
ment of traffic wardens, and we recommend that any extension of the me 
of traffic wardens should be matched with an extension of its scope, which 
is not within our terms of reference but is under consideration elsewhere. 
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PART V 



The employment of special constables 

127. Our terms of reference require us, in the course of reviewing the 
problems of police manpower in England and Wales, to consider the employ- 
ment of special constables. 

128. Very briefly, the history of special constables may be summarised 
as foliows. By the Special Constables Act 1831, which was enacted at the 
time of the Reform Bill riots and four years before the first regular borough 
police forces were created, justices were empowered to appoint special con- 
stables where any " tumult, felony or riot had occurred or was likely to 
occur. The Act thus gave statutory recognition to the immemorial principle 
under which the citizen was under an obligation to aid in the maintenance 
of law and order. Doubt about the adequacy of the borough police forces 
newly created by the Municipal Corporations Act 1835 led the Government 
to Include a provision in that Act which required justices to appoint special 
constables, in October of every year, for the purpose of helping to deal 
with riots, etc. These provisions were not repealed until 1964, but they were 
overtaken by the Special Constables Act 1923 which removed the restriction 
under which special constables could be appointed only in eniergency. 
From that time they have accordingly been looked upon as constituting a 
body of volunteer citizens who were prepared to help the police more or 
less regularly, according to the time they were prepared to give and the 
demands made on them by the local chief constable. They have been 
employed on day-to-day police duties tor training purposes, so that they 
would be competent to help in an emergency, and some who have been pre- 
pared to give more time than has been strictly required for the purposes of 
training have been more regularly employed. 

129. The employment of special constables was comprehensively reviewed 
in the fourth report of the police post-war committee, issued in 1947. The 
committee, while testifying to the value of maintaining an adequate reserve 
of special constables, expressed the view that it was “ essential for the whole 
time establishment of a force to be adequate to cover the day-to-day responsi- 
bilities, and it would be wrong to employ special constables so as to effect 
economies in the regular establishment ”. They thought that the strength of 
the special constabulary in any force should not be less than half the 
regular establishment ; it should not exceed in boroughs one and a half 
times, and in rural areas three times, the establishment. The committee 
emphasised the need tor proper training and the provision of a uniform 
which would both encourage a man’s self-confidence, and at the same time 
clearly invest him with the authority of a regular policeman. They dealt 
in detail with the arrangements for the training of special constables, and 
their appointment, discipline, and conditions of service — ^matters which it 
has not been possible for us, in the time available, to enter into. 
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130. The only subsequent review of the special constabulary was that 
undertaken by the Royal Commission on the Police. In their final report 
(paragraphs 359-360) they stressed the value of special constables m promoting 
relations between the police and public, and expressed the view that the 
“ valuable reserve of manpower ” which they provided ought not to be 
regarded as for use only in times of emergency. They thought that the 
practice of using special constables on trafllc duty, particularly at week-ends 
during the summer, should be encouraged ; and they recommended that 
police authorities and chief officers should review their recruiting arrange- 
ments in order to bring the contingent of special constables in their areas 
up to strength. 

131 The Police Act 1964 repealed the earlier statutory provisions regarding 
special constables and replaced them by a provision (section 16) which 
simply provided for special constables attached to regular poUce forces to 
be appointed by the chief constable and to be subject to his direction, control 
and dismissal. The Home Secretary has made regulations regarding the 
government, administration and conditions of service of special constables 
under section 34 of the Police Act 1964. 

132 The regular estabiishmenit of a police force is assessed in relation 
to the needs of the area, and takes no account of the availability of special 
constables. Following the Royal Commission’s recommendation, the Home 
Office urged chief constables to make eflorts to strengthen their contingents 
of special constables, but these efforts have met with little success. In 
recent years the number of men performing regular duty as special constables 
has risen by under ten per cent., although the number of women has doubled. 
On 28th February 1966 die authorised establishment of the special constabu- 
lary was 111,256 men and 2,674 women. The total strength was 41,791 
men and 1,480 women, of whom 13,690 men and 718 women performed 
regular duty. The nature of duties performed varies from force to force ; 
most employ special constables at civic functions, local elections and big 
sporting events, and it is common for them to undertake beat patrol and 
the control of road traffic. Sometimes they accompany regular policemen 
on motor patrol or other special duties. In recent years it has become 
increasingly common for special constables to take over the policing of an 
area for a whole day (usually Sunday) once a year. 

133. Members of the Working Party have approached the question of 
the future role of the special constabffiary from somewhat different points 
of view, which we have not found easy to reoondle in a manner which 
would enable us to arrive at completely unanimous recommendations. Our 
differences, however, have been differences of emphasis due to some extent 
to die difficulty of considering the subject in isolation from other relevant 
matters, rather than about what may ultimately prove to be desirable ; and 
we think -that we can best assist the Police Advisory Board in its con- 
sideration of this matter by setting out the area of common ground between 
us, and the general lines on which an agreed advance might be made after 
further discussion. 
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134. On three important points we are in complete agreement. The first 
is that there is a continuing need for a contingent of the special constabulary 
attached to each police force so as to be available to assist the regular 
police in times of emergency. Second, to be of any value such a force 
requires basic instruction and regular practical training. Third, the contingent 
of special constables has never been, and ought not in future to be regarded 
as, a means by which the authorities can evade their obligation to maintain 
an adequate number of paid regular policemen to deal with the ordinary 
demands of day-to-day policing— in other words, special constables should 
be welcomed as a bonus rather than relied upon as a permanent substitute, 
in times of shortage of police manpower, for regular policemen. Stated in 
such general terms, however, these propositions conceal diflficulties and 
contradictions which have to be resolved if they are to be of any value as 
a basis for future policy. 

135. In particular, there is a certain illogicality — or rather a failure to 
pursue the matter to its logical conclusion — in the proposition that special 
constables should be given regular basic instruction and practical training, 
so as to fit 'them for use only in an emergency. It goes without saying 
that the iustruction and training given must be thorou^, regular and 
capable of sustaining a man’s interest, if he is to be relied upon to take 
over ordinary police duties in times of emergency ; and recognition of this 
has led chief constables to employ special constables on cadinary day-to-day 
duties alongside regular policemen. (The police post-war committee thought 
that the minimum number of routine tours of duty should be ten or twelve 
a year.) Hence men commonly undertake a variety of police duties alongside 
regular policemen as part of their training, and whatever the position may 
have been in the past, it can no longer be maintained today that special 
constables are merely appointed to be trained for use in an emergency. The 
fact is that in many areas of the country they are already carrying out duties 
in aid of the regular polioe. 

136. To most of us it seems that this situation ought to be recognised 
and exploited. We drew attention in the Introduction to our report to 
the disproportion between 'the demand for regular policemen and the 
estimated increase in the labour force of the country during the next ten 
years. In these circumstances it seems to us that the police service has a 
duty to make as much use as possible of any voluntary effort which, in 
accordance with the long and valuable traditions of this country, can be 
harnessed to the task of maintaining law and order: particularly at a time 
when pubEc concern about the increase in crime and in accidents on the 
roads has created a much more general wish than ever before to help the 
police with their problems. The use of special constables at week-ends, in 
particular, can be a means of relieving the regular police at a time when 
they naturally desire to be at home with their families, 'and it is at week-ends, 
when the problem of road traffic is often most acute, that additional 
means of supplementing the regular police are especially needed, and are 
more likely to be available. For these reasons most of us think it would 
be wrong to restrict in any way the range of duties which might be 
performed by special constables during their periods of practical training, and 
we think that their value as a significant augmentation of police strength on 
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limited occasions should be recognised. If the picture could be created of 
a modem and up-to-date special constabulary force, trained to assist a 
regular police service backed by the full resources of science and technology, 
not only to deal with exceptional problems of crime and toad traffic, but 
also to be active as ordinary citizens in helping the police in their neighbour- 
hoods, it should be possible to attract good quality recruits and to arouse 
the interest of men of good-will in problems of law and order to an extent 
not realised in modem times. 

137. Our colleagues who represent the Police Federation do not dissent 
from much of this, but they have called our attention to the widespread 
feeling among their members that the authorities have in the past sou^t 
refuge in the special constabulary as a means of avoiding their responsibility 
to man up the regular police service by improving pay and other conditions. 

138. This suspicion, although unfounded, has been fed by the under- 
standable resentment felt by the regular policeman on seeing a special 
constable apparently enjoying all his privileges and status, while suffering 
none of the drawbacks of police life ; and this resentment bites particularly 
when the special constable is accorded superior rank, or when he is employed 
on duties which are commonly regarded as the more attractive — such as 
patrolling in a poUce car. The Federation have accordingly represented to 
us that any general expansion of the employment of special constables would 
be viewed with hostility by their members unless they could be convinced 
that there was no intention to use the specials as a substitute for a properly 
manned up regular service. In the Federation’s view evidence of this would 
be the fixing of realistic establishments in all police forces, an indication of a 
proper concern by the authorities of the need for standards calculated to 
bring the police service up to its proper strength, restrictions on the number 
of hours worked by special constables, and modifications in the uniform and 
the rank stmcture, with the object of distinguishing the special constable 
more clearly from his regular counterpart. 

139. The working party as a whole agree that it would be a mistake to 
embark on any planned expansion of the role of the special constabulary 
agffinst the opposition of the regular members of the service. Consequently, 
means must be found to dispel the anxiety felt about the employment of 
special constables if, as the majority of us believe, the special constabulary 
ought in the public interest to be further developed so that, in training men 
for use in an emergency, they will provide a significant means of auxiliary 
aid to the police in normal times. We have therefore examined carefully 
each of the points specially mentioned by our colleagues who represent the 
Police Federation. 

140. The first of these — the necessity to fix a realistic establishment for 
each police force — has been the firm policy of the Home Office for some 
time, and with the aid of the Home Office Police Research and Planning 
Branch (bearing in mind also the recommendations made in the Report of 
the Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Management) it is to be 
expected that realistic establishments will have been assessed tor aU polire 
forces in the foreseeable future. We are clear, and we are sure that it will 
be generally accepted, that any development of the special constabulary 
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must not be allowed in any way to influence the establishments thus deter- 
mined. The second point put to us by the Police Federation (the need for 
a level of pay and standards of conditions of service relevant to the need to 
bring the regular police forces up to full strength), is not a matter for us as 
a working party, and it would not therefore be proper for us to pass any 
comment on it, except that we are confident that the existence of an expanded 
special constabulary will not be taken into account as a bargaining factor by 
the employers’ side of the Police Council for Great Britain. The third 
suggestion, however (about the number of hours worked by special con- 
stables), is clearly within our terms of reference, and one which we all 
endorse ; and we accordingly recommend that the amount of time given by 
special constables should be restricted to not more than an average of four 
hours a week, excluding emergencies and special occasions. 

141. The feeling that an amateur is doing the job which ought properly 
to be done by the professional policeman underlies the further suggestion put 
to us that the uniform, badges and rank structure of the special constabulary 
should be reviewed, and here again we record our unanimous agreement that 
changes should be made. As regards the uniform, it is necessary to ensure 
that the special constable appears to the public to be invested with the full 
authority of a poKceman, and his appearance ought not therefore to be very 
dissimilar from that of the regular constable. We understand that in some 
forces special constables wear coloured shoulder flashes as a means of 
identification, and we think that a distinguishing mark of this kind offers 
the right compromise. We therefore recommend its general adoption in 
every contingent of the special constabulary. 

142. We sympathise with the view of the Police Federation that the 
retention of a rank structure in the special constabulary is open to the 
objection that, however devoted a special constable may be, he will always 
lack the full training and skill which pre-eminently distinguishes the regular 
policeman. On the other hand, there is value in the retention of a simple 
hierarchy in the special constabulary in the interests of self-suflSciency for 
administrative and training purposes. Chief constables also find that it has 
a limited value in attracting the type of recruit who is accustomed to assume 
responsibility. On balance, therefore, we are unanimously of the opinion 
that a simple hierarchical structure should be retained. At the same time 
we think it is important that any titles and badges of rank of members of 
the special constabulary appointed to positions of command should be 
different from those in use for regular policemen. 

143. We have considered, but rejected, a suggestion that some form of 
bounty should be paid to men who undertake the duties of special constables^ 
We think that the introduction of any form of payment, apart from the 
reimbursement of out-of-pocket expenses, would do little to improve recruit- 
ment, and it would be likely to damage the morale of a substantial number 
of members. 

144. We think that, while any conceivable expansion of the special 
constabulary could not make a major contribution towards the solution of 
the manpower problems of the police service, there is room for a further 
attempt to recruit men to assist not only in emergency but, as part of their 
traimng, in routine traflfic and other types of duty ; and that an increase in 
the numbers of active special constables would be of considerable value both 
to the public and to the regular police. 
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PART VI 



Summary of couclusions and recommendations 

145. We summarise the more important of our conclusions and recom- 
mendations as follows : 

Introduction 

(i) We draw attention to the difficulties in the way of building up the 
strength of the police, and to the heavy demand made by the 
police service on the country*s limited resources of manpower ; 
and we stress the need for the most economic use of policemen, 
combined with the development of an adequate civilian support 
structure (paragraphs 7-9). 

The arrangements for recruiting policemen and the qualifications for entry 

(Part I) 

(ii) We do not favour direct entry to specialist departments of a police 
force ; we also reject a proposal for a “ tiered ” police service 
(paragraphs 15-17). 

(hi) We have reviewed the minimum height standard required for the 
police, but have not been able to reach a unanimous view on what 
it should be. Those of us who represent the Home Office and the 
local authority associations think there is a case for abolishing any 
statutory minimum standard (paragraphs 21-22). 

(iv) We recommend that the upper age limit for recruitment to the 
police should be extended to 40 for men leaving the armed services 
and the merchant navy (paragraph 24). 

(v) There is a case for modifying the present hi^ standards of vision 
required for entry to the police service, and aU chief officers 
should be urged to apply any modified standards that may be 
introduced (paragraphs 26 and 27). 

(vi) A majority of us consider that immediate steps should be taken 
to attract greater numbers of graduates and sixth formers into the 
police, and recommend that consideration should be given to 
shortening by one year, in the case of men who enter the service 
above the age of 21, the qualifying period for taking the promotion 
examination, and for promotion. The majority further recommend 
that graduate recruits, and those with two or more “ A ” levels in 
appropriate subjects, should be exempted from the educational 
examinations for promotion (paragraphs 32-35). 

Wastage (Part II) 

(vii) Voluntary premature wastage from the police service is not dis- 
proportionately high in relation to that experienced in other 
occupations, and no worse than can be expected in a situation 
where, nationally, manpower is scarce. We are, nevertheless, 
seriously concerned about it, and in particular about the level of 
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wMage among men with upwards of two years’ service i 

The main causes of dissatisfaction appear to be pay, hours of d n 
and unsatisfactory man-management (paragraphs 41-42), 

We strongly urge that every effort should be made to comnlete 
as rapidly as possible the research being undertaken bv theZt 
Office Police Research and Planning Branch iffio til tist^? 
premature wastage (paragraph 43). 

We have examined the possible bearing on the problem of wastage of 
the ^angement of the constable’s working week and a propSbv 
he Police Federation that immediate consideration should L mtn 
to mtroducing an eight-hour day. a ffve-day week, and a frequmcv 
of week-end leave of one week-end in four as a means of reccing 
wastage (paragraphs 44-55). reuucmg 

We draw attention to the financial implications of a reduction in 
the working week (paragraph 48 and Appendix 3). 

The extended employment of civilians within the service and 
red?cTJh H “ operational deployment of the poUce. would 
^o'" police manpower, and so open up the 
possibility of rearranging the constable’s working week on the lines 
proposed by the Police Federation. While we cannot forecast what 

tot it*w™ W ^ on wastage, we are in no doubt 
ffiat It would be of great advantage to the morale and well-being 
of the service (paragraphs 52-55). ^ 

Account should be taken of the level of wastage, and of any 

review occasion when poKce pay is under 
® of us who represent the police service think that 

reducinf wfi®” f =1 of 

reducmg wastage (paragraph 56). 

The employment of civilians (Part III) 



(viii) 

(ix) 

(X) 

(xi) 

(xii) 



(xiii) 



(xiv) 



(XV) 



(xvi) 



(xvii) 



(xvrii) 



We proposed a restrictive test as a means of defining the kind of 
dutiM which should ordinarily be undertaken by the police, and 
not by civilians (paragraph 60). 

We r^onmend the more widespread employment of civiUans in 

u propose a number of specific duties 

which they should undertake (paragraphs 65-99). 

It IS important that O & M advice should be available to police 
forces, Md we recommend that O & M teams, consisting joinfly of 
police officers and civilians should be set up to cover all districts 
(paragraph 103). 

We do not think that an expansion of the First Police Reserve 
won provide a useful contribution to the solution of the problem 
ot pohce manpower (paragraph 106). 

There is scope for the employment of ex-colonial pohce officers 
m higher civihan posts within the pohce service (paragraph 107). 
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(xix) The career prospects ofifered by non-specialist civilian employment 
with the police can best be improved by increasing interchange- 
ability with other branches of local authority employment (para- 
graph 111). 

(xx) As regards specialised and semi-specialised work with the police, 
we recommend that the Home Office should be invited to review, 
in consultation with the local authority associations, the conditions 
of service of such men and women, with a view to relating them to 
existing nationally negotiated pay scales and gradings. In this 
way an improved career structure can be opened up, which should 
then be advertised (paragraph 114). 

The employment of civilians in the enforcement of Road Traffic Law (Part IV) 

(xxi) Progress in the development of the use of traffic wardens has been 
uneven, and we recommend that all police authorities and chief 
officers should be advised to review the extent to which greater 
use might be made of them (paragraphs 116—119 and Appendix 6). 

(xxii) We recommend that traffic wardens should be given some specific 
additional powers so as to enable them to relieve the police of a 
wider range of duties than is possible at present (paragraphs 120- 
121 and Appendix 7). 

(xxiii) Extension of the range of duties of traffic wardens, combined with 
the prospect of a better career, should provide some additional 
incentives to their recruitment (paragraph 123). 

(xxiv) We recommend the more widespread employment of women on 
wardens’ duties (paragraph 124). 

(xxv) We recommend that representatives of the employing authorities 
should be invited to discuss with the trade unions concerned the 
extent to which the pay and conditions of service of traffic wardens 
might usefully be brought within the scope of national negotiating 
machinery (paragraph 125). 

(xxvi) Extension of the use of traffic wardens should be matched with 
an extension of the scope of the fixed penalty system (paragraph 
126). 

The employment of special constables (Part V) 

(xxvii) We propose a number of conditions which should accompany an 
expansion of the special constabulary (paragraphs 141-142). 

(xxviii) While special constables must not be regarded as a permanent 
substitute for regular policemen, an increase in the numbers of 
active special constables would be of considerable value both 
to the public and to the regular police (paragraphs 134 and 144). 



Home Office, 

Horseferry House. 

November 1966. 
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waaage among men with upwards of two years’ service (paragraphs 

(viii) The main causes of dissatisfaction appear to be pay, hours of dntv 
and unsatisfactory man-management (paragraphs 41-42). ^ 

(ix) We strongly urge that every effort should be made to complete 
as rapidly as possible the research being undertaken by the Home 
Office Police Research and Planning Branch into the causes of 
premature wastage (paragraph 43). 

(X) We have examined the possible bearing on the problem of wastage of 
the arrangement of the constable’s working week and a proposal by 
the Police Federation that immediate consideration should be given 
to introducing an eight-hour day, a five-day week, and a frequencv 
of week-end leave of one week-end in four as a means of reducing 
wastage (paragraphs 44-55). ® 

(xi) We draw attention to the financial implications of a reduction in 
the working week (paragraph 48 and Appendix 3). 

(xii) The extended employment of civilians within the service, and 
nnprovements in the operational deployment of the police, would 
reduce the demand for police manpower, and so open up the 
possibility of rearranging the constable’s working week on the lines 
proposed by the Police Federation. While we cannot forecast what 
effect such a change would have on wastage, we are in no doubt 
that it would be of great advantage to the morale and well-being 
of the service (paragraphs 52-55). 

(xiii) Account should be taken of the level of wastage, and of any 
discernible trends in it, on each occasion when poKce pay is under 
review. Those of us who represent the police service thinV that 
urgent attention should be given to the level of pay as a means of 
reducmg wastage (paragraph 56). 

The employment of civilians (Part III) 

(xiv) We proposed a restrictive test as a means of defining the kind of 
duties which should ordinarily be undertaken by the police, and 
not by civilians (paragraph 60). 

(xv) We recommend the more widespread employment of civilians in 
si^port of the police, and propose a number of specific duties 
which they should undertake (paragraphs 65-99). 

(xvi) It is important that O & M advice should be available to police 
forces, and we recommend that O & M teams, consisting jointly of 
police oflScers and civilians should be set up to cover all districts 
(paragraph 103). 

(xvii) We do not think that an expansion of the First Police Reserve 
would provide a useful contribution to the solution of the problem 
of police manpower (paragraph 106). 

(xviii) There is scope for the employment of ex-colonial police officers 
in higher civilian posts within the police service (paragraph 107). 
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(xix) The career prospects offered by non-specialist civilian employment 
with the police can best be improved by increasing interchange- 
ability with other branches of local authority employment (para- 
graph 111). 

(xx) As regards specialised and semi-specialised work with the police, 
we recommend that the Home Office should be invited to review, 
in consultation with the local authority associations, the conditions 
of service of such men and women, with a view to relating them to 
existing nationally negotiated pay scales and gradings. In this 
way an improved career structure can be opened up, which should 
then be advertised (paragraph 114). 

The employment of civilians in the enforcement of Road Traffic Law (Part IV) 

(xxi) Progress in the development of the use of traffic wardens has been 
uneven, and we recommend that all police authorities and chief 
officers should be advised to review the extent to which greater 
use might be made of them (paragraphs 116-119 and Appendix 6). 

(xxii) We recommend that traffic wardens should be given some specific 
additional powers so as to enable them to relieve the police of a 
wider range of duties than is possible at present (paragraphs 120- 
121 and Appendix 7). 

(xxiii) Extension of the range of duties of traffic wardens, combined with 
the prospect of a better career, should provide some additional 
incentives to their recruitment (paragraph 123). 

(xxiv) We recommend the more widespread employment of women on 
wardens’ duties (paragraph 124). 

(xxv) We recommend that representatives of the employing authorities 
should be invited to discuss with the trade unions concerned the 
extent to which the pay and conditions of service of traffic wardens 
might usefully be brou^t within the scope of national negotiating 
machinery (paragraph 125). 

(xxvi) Extension of the use of traffic wardens should be matched with 
an extension of the scope of the fixed penalty system (paragraph 
126). 

The employment of special constables (Part V) 

(xxvii) We propose a number of conditions which should accompany an 
expansion of the special constabulary (paragraphs 141-142). 

(xxviii) While special constables must not be regarded as a permanent 
substitute for regular policemen, an increase in the numbers of 
active special constables would be of considerable value both 
to the public and to the regular police (paragraphs 134 and 144). 
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Compiled from particulars obtained for the Working Party by Mr. J. A. McKay. 
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APPENDIX 1 



TABLE B 



Average Annual Voluntary Premature Wastage from the Police Service 
and the Fire Service — 1960 to 1965 
England and Wales by regions and areas* 







Police Service 


Fire Service 






Average 

Annual 

Voluntary 

Premature 

Wastage 


Average 

Annual 

Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Unemploy 

ment 

Rate 


Northern 

Northumberland 


7 


639 


M 


2-3 




Tynemouth 


2 


123 


1-6 


15 




Newcastle on Tyne 


8 


532 


1-5 


3-5 




South Shields 


4 


158 


2-5 


21 




Gateshead 


7 


165 


4-2 


3-5 




Durham 


11 


1,560 


0-7 


1-9 




Sunderland 


3 


269 


M 


1-5 




Yorkshire N.R 


12 


641 


1-9 


3-8 




Middlesbrough 


10 


282 


3-5 


3*4 




Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Carlisle 


9 


578 


1*6 


0-9 




Total 


73 


4,947 


1*5 


2-4 


3’8 



* Compiled from figures provided by Mr. McKay together with fire service figures provided 
by the Home Office and regional unemployment rates from the Ministry of Labour. The 
first column shows the average annual voluntary premature wastage for each force, i.e. those 
men who left the service of their own accord, without qualifying for a pension or a gratuity; 
wastage due to transfers, ill health, dismissals, Police Regulation 10 and death is excluded. 
The second column shows the average strength of each police force during 1960-65, and the 
third column expresses the average voluntary premature wastage as a percentage of the 
average strength. The fourth column gives comparable figures for the fire service which 
are, as near as possible, calculated in the same way as those in column three. The unemploy- 
ment figures quoted for each region in column five are average figures for 1960-65. 
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Police Service 


Fire Service 






Average 

Annual 

Volimtary 

Premature 

Wastage 


Average 

Annual 

Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Unemploy- 

ment 

Rate 


North Western 

Lancashire 

Barrow 

Blackpool 

Preston 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Rochdale 

Salford 

Oldham 

Manchester 

Stockport 

Southport 

Wigan 

St. Helens 

Warrington 

Bootle 

Liverpool 

Birkenhead 

Cheshire 

Wallasey 


78 

1 

8 

6 

4 

7 

10 

3 

7 
9 

61 

8 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 
63 

6 
30 

6 


3,214 

125 

317 

218 

164 
184 
264 
162 
305 
198 

1,544 

230 

165 
151 
186 
147 
143 

1,983 

374 

1,212 

191 


2-4 

0-8 

2-5 

2‘8 

2- 4 

3- 8 

3- 8 

1- 9 

2- 3 

4- 5 
4-0 

3- 5 
2-4 
2-6 
2-7 

2- 7 

3- 5 
3-2 
1-6 

2- 5 

3- 1 


2-9 

2-0 

2- 5 
1*2 
7-5 

3- 7 

4- 2 

1- 5 

3- 7 

2- 8 

5- 2 
2-6 

1- 3 

4- 1 

3- 4 

4- 4 

2- 7 

5- 7 
7-0 
4-4 
2-2 




Total 


329 


11,477 


2-9 


4-1 


2-5 


East and West Ridings 
Yorkshire W.R 


67 


2,265 


3-0 


4-5 




York 


1 


183 


0-5 


1-4 




Bradford 


20 


569 


3-5 


2-8 




Leeds 


19 


813 


2-3 


3-1 




Halifax 


6 


170 


3-5 


7*1 




Wakefield 


1 


95 


11 


2-7 




Dewsbury 


3 


90 


3-3 


5-0 




Huddersfield 


8 


212 


3-8 


0-8 




Doncaster 


3 


141 


2-1 


3-6 




Barnsley 


4 


136 


2-9 


0*8 




Rotherham 


4 


137 


2-9 


4-2 




Sheffield 


27 


708 


3-8 


3-4 




Yorkshire E.R 


9 


289 


3-1 


1-0 




Kingston upon Hull 


16 


580 


2-7 


1-9 




Total 


188 


6,388 


2-9 


3-5 


1*5 



84527 
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appendix 1 



table b 

Average Aanual Voluntary Pre^ture ^e Police Service 

and the Fire Service— 1960 to 
England and Wales by regions and areas 



Police Service 



Average 

Annual 

Voluntary 

Premature 

Wastage 



Nortiiem 

Northumberland ... 
Tynemouth... 

Newcastle on Tyne 
South Shields 

Gateshead 

Durham 

Sunderland 

Yorkshire N.R. 
Middlesbrough 
Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Carlisle 



Total 



7 
2 

8 
4 
7 
11 

3 

12 

10 



Average 

Annual 

Strength 



73 



639 

123 

532 

158 

165 

1,560 

269 

641 

282 

578 



Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 



Fire Service 



Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 



Unemploy- 

ment 

Rate 



4,947 



M 

1-6 

1-5 

2*5 

4-2 

0- 7 
M 

1- 9 
3-5 

1-6 



2- 3 
1-5 

3- 5 
2*1 
3-5 
1-9 
1-5 
3-8 
3-4 

0*9 



2-4 



3*8 



. Compiled from figures provided by Mr. McKay togete vri& 

r^rd — -pr^ &f=e which 

^"Tn^^ossiwi, .LS^ted in the same way as those in colu^ thr«^ TOe ^employ- 
ment figures quoted for each region in column five are average figures for 1960-65. 
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Police Service 


Fire Service 






Average 

Annual 

Voluntary 

i*remature 

Wastage 


Average 

Annual 

Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Jnemploy- 

ment 

Rate 


North Western 








2-9 




Lancashire 


78 


3,214 


2-4 




Barrow 




125 


0'8 


2-0 




Blackpool 


8 


317 


2-5 


2-5 




Preston 


6 


218 


2-8 


1-2 




Burnley 


4 


164 


2*4 


7-5 




Blackburn 


7 


184 


3-8 


3-7 




Bolton 


10 


264 


3-8 


4-2 




Rochdale 


3 


162 


1-9 


1-5 




Salford 


7 


305 


2-3 


3-7 




Oldham 


9 


198 


4-5 


2-8 




Manchester 


61 


1,544 


4-0 


5-2 




Stockport 


8 


230 


3-5 


2-6 




Southport 


4 


165 


2-4 


1 -3 




Wigan 


4 


151 


2-6 


4-1 




St. Helens 


5 


186 


2-7 


3-4 




Warrington 


4 


147 


2-7 


4-4 




Bootle ... 


5 


143 


3‘5 


2-7 




Liverpool 


63 


1,983 


3-2 


5-7 




Birkenhead 


6 


374 


1 ’6 


7-0 




Cheshire 


30 


1,212 


2-5 


4-4 




Wallasey 


6 


191 


3-1 


2-2 




Total 


329 


11,477 


2-9 


4-1 


2-5 


East and West Ridings 




2,265 


3-0 


4-5 




Yorkshire W.R 


67 






1 


183 


0-5 


1-4 




Bradford 


20 


569 


3-5 


2-8 






19 


813 


2-3 


3-1 




Halifax 


6 


170 


3-5 


7-1 




Wakefield 


1 


95 


M 


2-7 




Dewsbury 


3 


90 


3-3 


5-0 




Huddersfield 


8 


212 


3*8 






Doncaster 


3 


141 


2-1 


3-6 




Barnsley 


4 


136 


2-9 


0-8 




Rotherham 


4 


137 


2-9 






Sheffield 


27 


708 


3-8 


3-4 




Yorkshire E.R 


9 


289 


3-1 


1-0 

1-9 




Kingston upon Hull 


16 


580 


2-7 




Total 


188 


6.388 


2-9 


3-5 


1-5 



84527 
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Police Service 


Fire Service 






t 


Average 

Annual 

Voluntary 

Premature 

Wastage 


Average 
Annual 
Strength \ 
I 
c 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
=*remature 
Vastage as 
>ercentage 
f Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


Unemploy- 

ment 

Rate 


Midlands East 

Derbyshire 

Derby 

Nottin^mshire ... 

Nottingham 

Lincolnshire 

Grimsby 

Lincoln 

Leicestershire 

Leicester 

Northampton 
Northants 




17 

4 
16 
16 
22’ 

7 

5 

19 

15 

3 

8 


749 

243 

745 

607 

804 

193 

149 

613 

448 

162 

315 


2-3 

1-6 

2-1 

2-6 

2- 7 

3- 6 
3-4 
3-1 
3-3 

1- 9 

2- 1 


2- 9 
5*8 

3- 5 
2-6 

3- 0 

4- 1 
0-5 
3-3 
3-6 
3-6 
M 




Total 




132 


5,088 


2-6 


3-2 


1-4 


Midlands West 

Shropshire 

Staffortkhire 
Stoke on Trent 
Warwickshire 
Birmingham 

Coventry 

Worcestershire 
Worcester City 
Herefordshire 

Walsall 

Wolverhampton 




11 

41 

7 

18 

44 

21 

16 

4 

7 

7 

7 


396 

1,407 

392 

674 

1,939 

410 

589 

123 

229 

178 

219 


2-8 

2-9 

1-8 

2-7 

2-3 

5-1 

2- 7 

3- 3 
3-1 
3-9 
3-2 


2- 9 
5-1 

1- 9 
4-7 
3'7 
7-2 

3- 7 

2- 8 
3-7 

11-6 




Total 




183 


6,556 


2-8 


4-9 


1*5 


Wales 

Monmouthshire 

Newport 

Mid Wales 

Flintshire 

Denbighshire 

Gwynedd 

Carmarthenshire ... 
Cardiganshire 

Glamorgan 

Pembrokeshire 

Cardiff 

Merthyr Tydfil 
Swansea 


\ 

I 


9 
1‘5 
1-5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

23 

4 

10 
2 

6 


426 

200 

204 

208 

263 

292 

318 

1,032 

159 

467 

112 

263 


2-1 

1- 5 

0- 7 

2- 9 

1- 9 
1-7 

1- 3 

2- 2 
2-5 
2-1 
1-8 
2-3 


2-7 

2-1 

1-0 

2-5 

10 

2-0 

2-4 

1- 5 

2- 3 
2-1 

2- 7 

3- 2 




Total 




77 


3,944 


1-8 


2-2 


3-0 
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Police Service 


Fire Service 


Unemploy- 

ment 

Rate 


Average 

Annual 

Voluntary 

Premature 

Wastage 


Average 

Annual 

Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
P-emature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
Df Strength 


Average 
Annual 
Voluntary 
Premature 
Wastage as 
Percentage 
of Strength 


South Western 












Wiltshire 


12 


514 


2-3 


4-4 




Gloucestershire 


19 


815 


2-3 


3-5 




Bristol 


19 


895 


2-1 


3-0 




Somerset 


14 


610 


2-3 


1-3 




Bath 


3 


144 


2-1 


2-3 




Dorset 


12 


465 


2-6 


1-5 




Devon 


10 


768 


1-3 


2-0 




Exeter 


2 


151 


1-3 


2-4 




Plymouth 


4 


381 


M 


2-7 




Cornwall 


8 


439 


1-8 


0-5 




Total 


103 


5,182 


2-0 


2-5 


1-9 


Eastern and Southern 












Mid Anglia 


12 


665 


1-8 


2-8 




Norfolk 


10 


484 


2-1 


1-8 




Norwich 


6 


224 


2-7 


1-7 




Great Yarmouth 


2 


105 


1-9 


1-6 




Suffolk West 


6 


202 


3-0 


T 




Suffolk East 


7 


330 


2-1 


i- 3-7 




Ipswich 


5 


163 


3-1 


J 




Essex 


36 


1,288 


2-8 


3-8 




Southend 


6 


346 


1-7 


2-6 




Hertfordshire 


23 


834 


2-8 


4-8 




Bedfordshire 


20 


565 


3-5 


5-0 




Buckinghamshire 


25 


653 


3-8 


4-0 




Oxford 


5 


191 


2-6 


8-8 




Oxfordshire 


6 


266 


2-3 


7-0 




Berkshire 


12 


439 


2-7 


\ 4-4 




Reading 


6 


198 


3-0 


/ 




Hampshire 


21 


1,010 


2-1 


1*7 




Portsmouth 


7 


406 


1-7 


1-6 




Southampton 


9 


391 


2-3 


6-8 




Bournemouth 


5 


269 


1-9 


2*6 




Total 


229 


9,029 


2-5 


3-7 


1-3 


London and Soudi Eastern 












Metropolitan Police District 


364 


17,461 


2-1 


\ 3-8 




City of London 


17 


739 


2-3 


/ 




Kent 


38 


1,728 


2-2 


3-0 




Surrey 


28 


895 


3-1 


2-6 




Sussex West 


12 


540 


2-2 


2-6 




Sussex E^t 


9 


513 


1-8 


1-3 




Eastbourne 


3 


124 


2-4 


M 




Brighton 


7 


309 


2-3 


2-7 




Hasting 


3 


129 


2-3 


0-9 




Total 


481 


22,438 


2-1 


3-4 


1*2 


Grand Total 


1,795 


75,049 


2-4 


3-5 


2-2 
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APPENDIX 2 

Weekly hours as at 31st March 1966 



Actual weekly hours for constables: 

48 HOURS 

Counties 

Cities and Boroughs 

Metropolitan 

Percentage of actual strength for ordinary duty: 



Actual 

Strength 



18,278 



Per cent. 

Counties — 

Cities and Boroughs ... 4^ (18,278 as a percentage of 43,988) 
Total (England and Wales) 22-6 (18,278 as a percentage of 80,763) 



46 HOURS 
Counties 

Beds., Berks., Bucks., Essex, Hants., Yorks. E.R 4,467 

Cities and Boroughs 

Wolverhampton, City of London 961 

Percentage of actual strength for ordinary duty: 

Per cent. 

Counties 12-2 (4,467 as a percentage of 36,765) 

Cities and Boroughs ... 2-2 (961 as a percentage of 43,988) 

Total (England and Wales) ~6^ (5,428 as a percentage of 80,763) 

44 HOURS 
Counties 

Derbys., Flints, Glam., Herts., Kent, Lancs., Leics. and Rutland, 

Northants., Notts., Oxon, Salop, Som., Staffs., Sussex E., 

Sussex W., Warwicks., Wilts., Worcs., Yorks. N.R., Yorks. W.R. 19,344 

Cities and Boroughs 

Barnsley, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Bolton, Bootle, Brighton, 

Burnley, Coventry, Derby, Dudley, Huddersfield, Hull, 

Ipswich, Leicester, Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, Merthyr 

Tydfil, Reading, Salford, ShejEfield, Wigan 10,925 

Percentage of actual strength for ordinary duty: 

Per cent. 

Counties 52-6 (19,344 as a percentage of 36,765) 

Cities and Boroughs ... 24-8 (10,925 as a percentage of 43,988) 

Total (England and Wales) 37*5 (30,269 as a percentage of 80,763) 

Proportion of actual strength of constables for ordinary duty (England and Wales) working 
more than 42 hours a week: 



Per cent. 

Counties 64-8 (23,811 as a percentage of 36,765) 

Cities and Boroughs (in- 
cluding Metropolitan) ... 68*6 (30,164 as a percentage of 43,988) 
Total (England and Wales) 66-8 (53,975 as a percentage of 80,763) 
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APPENDIX 3 

Sample additional rest day overtime earnings in a full year 



A. Metropolitan Police (48-hour week) 





Basic 




A.. 


R.L 


), 


Total 






Pay 




Overtime 










£ 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Chief Inspector on maximum 


1,715 


+ 


319 


3 


6 = 


2,034 


3 


6 


Inspector on maximum 


1,565 


+ 


291 


5 


4 = 


1,856 


5 


4 


Sergeant on minimum 


1,220 


+ 


233 


12 


6 = 


1,453 


12 


6 


P.C. on maximum 


1,155 


+ 


219 


9 


7 = 


1,374 


9 


7 


P.C. with 3 years’ (or 2 years’)* service 


880 


+ 


168 


12 


2 = 


1,048 


12 


2 


P.C. recruit 


750 


+ 


143 


12 


11 = 


893 


12 


11 



A.R.D. overtime p.a. for chief inspectors and inspectors is 34 x 8 hours at time 
and a half, and for station sergeants, sergeants and constables is 35 x 8 hours at 
time and a half (Metropolitan Police Order, 17th June 1964). 



B. Provincial forces on a 46-hour week 



Chief Inspector on maximum 


1,645 


+ 


216 


2 


0 


= 


1,861 


2 


0 


Inspector on maximum 


1,470 


+ 


193 


4 


0 


= 


1,663 


4 


0 


Sergeant on minimum 


1,170 


+ 


153 


14 


0 


= 


1,323 


14 


0 


P.C. on maximum 


1,105 


+ 


145 


4 


0 


= 


1,250 


4 


0 


P.C. with 3 years’ (or 2 years’)* service 


830 


+ 


109 


0 


0 


= 


939 


0 


0 


P.C. recruit 


700 


+ 


92 


0 


0 




792 


0 


0 


A.R.D. overtime p.a. in each case is calculated at 24 X 8 hours ; 


at time and a half. 


C. Provincial forces on a 44-hour week 


Chief Inspector on maximum 


1,645 


+ 


99 


0 11 




1,744 


0 


11 


Inspector on maximum 


1,470 


+ 


88 


11 


0 


= 


1,558 


11 


0 


Sergeant on minimum ... , . . . 


1,170 


+ 


70 


8 


11 


= 


1,240 


8 


11 


P.C. on maximum 


1,105 


+ 


66 


11 


0 


= 


1,171 


11 


0 


P.C. with 3 years’ (or 2 years’)* service 


830 


+ 


49 


19 


2 


= 


879 


19 


2 


P.C. recruit 


700 


+ 


42 


2 


5 


= 


742 


2 


5 


A.R.D. overtime p.a. in each case is calculated 


at 


11x8 hours 


at time and a half. 



* On special scale. 
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APPENDIX 4 

Premature wastage and the 42 hour week 



Forces 


Totals of premature wastage (men) 


AB forces 


January to 
June 
1964 


July to 
December 
1964 


January to 
June 
1965 


July to 
December 
1965 


1,033 


1,133 


985 


1,130 


Twelve forces which changed from 
44 to 42 hours on 1st July 1964 ... 


96 


87 


99 


116 


Six forces which changed from 44 to 
42 hours on 1st January 1965 ... 


32 


32 


27 


29 


Six forces which stayed on 44 hours 
throughout 


30 


30 


24 


48 



Note: These forces have been selected at random, but there is no reason to suppose that 
they are not a fair sample. 
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APPENDIX 5 
Functions of traffic wardens 

Section 2(1) of the Road Traffic and Roads Improvement Act 1960, which came into 
operation on 1st September 1960 provided that a police authority might appoint 
persons to discharge, in aid of the police, certain functions normally undertaken by 
the police in connection with the control and regulation of road traffic and the 
enforcement of road traffic law — known as traffic wardens. 

2. Once appointed, traffic wardens act under the direction of the chief constable. 
The functions upon which they may be employed under the Act are laid down in 
Orders made by the Secretary of State. Two such Orders have been made to date. 

3. The first was the Functions of Traffic Wardens Order 1960 (S.I. No. 1582), which 
came into operation on 15th September of that year, and prescribed as appropriate 
functions the employment of traffic wardens : 

(1) to enforce the law with respect to an offence 

(а) committed by a vehicle being left or parked on a road during the 
hours of darkness without the li^ts or reflectors required by law, or 

(б) committed by a vehicle obstructing a road or waiting or being left or 
parked, or being loaded or unloaded, in a road, or 

(c) created by section 88 of the Road Traffic Act 1960, which relates to 
offences in coimection with street parking places where charges are 
made. 

(ii) to use the fixed penalty procedure for any offence set out in (a) or (b) above 
(other than obstruction or leaving a vehicle in a dangerous position) and 
for an offence committed by the non-payment of the charge made at a street 
parking place. 

(iii) as parking attendants at street parking places. 

(iv) as school crossing patrols. 

4. The second was the Functions of Traffic Wardens Order 1965 (1965 No. 1151) 
which came into operation on 1st June 1965. This added to the then existing 
functions those of controlling and regulating road traffic at road junctions or at 
other places, whether on the highway or not, which are likely to be congested with 
traffic, and any other functions normally undertaken by the poHce in connection 
with the control and regulation of road traffic. The Order specifically prevents 
traffic wardens from carrying out these functions from a moving vehicle. 

5. Traffic wardens do not have the powers at law of constables : and the 1960 Act 
prohibits the employment of constables (including special constables) as traffic 
wardens. Their uniform is prescribed by the Secretary of State, and expendimre 
incurred in connection with their employment ranks for grant as ordinary pofice 
expenditure. 
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appendix 6 

DeTelopments in the use of trafiBc wardens 

The following information about the present use made of traffic wardens is based on 
information received from 111 of the 117 police forces in England and Wales; 

(a) Traffic wardens are employed in 81 of these 111 police areas. In 16 areas 
there are plans to introduce wardens, or this is under consideration. 

(b) Increases in the current establishment of traffic wardens are contemplated in 
1 9 police areas before the end of the present calendar year. This would involve 
approximately 500 additional wardens, including 272 in the Metropolitan 
Police District. 

(c) In eight police areas increases in the establishment of traffic wardens are con- 
templated for next year. This would involve approximately 200 additional 
wardens. 

(d) In 48 police areas there has been an extension of the duties of traffic wardens 
since 25th May 1965, to include the regulation and control of moving traffic. 
Extensions are proposed in seven other areas. 

(e) Traffic law enforcement duties are confined in the majority of cases to applying 
the fixed penalty system to certain parking offences. In a few areas parking 
regulations are enforced by traffic wardens without the fixed penalty system. 
In one area some wardens are equipped with mopeds to enforce the free way law. 

(f) Traffic control and regulation duties include regular duty at fixed traffic points; 
regular peak hour control of vehicles and pedestrians; traffic control at times 
of special need, such as parades and major sporting events; ad hoc control 
where congestion arises unexpectedly ; and controlling the movement of traffic 
on and off the highway, e.g. to car parks, where necessary. 

(g) Miscellaneous duties include acting as school crossing patrols and acting as 
parking meter attendants. 



The following table shows the numbers of traffic wardens employed, as at 30th 
September each year since 1962. 

Year Nos. of Traffic Wardens 



1962 .. 

1963 .. 

1964 .. 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 



456 (including 310 in the Metropolitan Police District). 
807 (including 432 in the Metropolitan Police District). 
1,025 (including 441 in the Metropolitan Police District). 
1,432 (including 440 in the Metropolitan Police District). 
2,396 (including 627 in the Metropolitan Police District). 
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APPENDIX 7 

Extension of the powers of traffic wardens 
A. Existing powers of constables which might be extended to traffic wardens 
Road Traffic Act 1960 

(i) Sections 14 and 223 — drivers to comply with traffic directions. Possible 
duties include traffic control and point duty, and stopping any moving 
vehicle which has committed an offence. Tffis opens up the possibility 
of traffic wardens manning radar equipment and dealing with breaches of 
statutes and regulations. Use would start on a limited basis but might be 
expected to grow quickly if successful. Matters such as ignoring traffic 
lights and most bicycle offences might be regarded as likely in the fairly 
near future. 

(ii) Section 1 5 — ^pedestrians to comply with directions. This is complementary to 
vehicular traffic control, and likely to be used to control pedestrian crossings. 
Amendment of the Pedestrian Crossing Regulations would be required. 

(iii) Sections 225, 226, 229 — ^powers to require production of driving licences, 
certificates of insurance and names and addresses as appropriate of drivers 
and pedestrians. These powers are complementary to those at (i) and (ii). 
This information is essential to any subsequent police action, which may in 
practice often depend upon their production at the time of offence. When 
this does not happen much police time is wasted. (There is no associated 
power of arrest without warrant and this sometimes limits the effectiveness 
of police enforcement but there is no suggestion that traffic wardens should 
ever have more powers than the police do under these sections as they 
now exist). 

Although these sections would enable traffic wardens to require information 
to be given, it is not proposed that members of the public should have the 
right under section 230 to require a traffic warden to take note of various 
particulars — this power is associated with the investigation of accidents, 
which is thou^t not appropriate for traffic wardens at the present time. 

(iv) Sections 232 and 242 — duty to give information about drivers, and admiss- 
ability of certain evidence by certificate. Althou^ it is recommended that 
these powers and functions be widened to include traffic wardens as appro- 
priate, it is considered that it would be preferable for civilians to undertake 
these tasks thus releasing both operational arms for their primary duties. 

(v) Section 18 — vehicles other than on roads. This may be associated with 
local Act and By-law provisions as well as the Highway Acts. In practice 
the problem may be mainly one of dealing with vehicles on pavements 
rather than those off highways altogether. It is recommended that traffic 
wardens have the same powers as constables whatever the legal position 
in an area. In addition traffic wardens as well as constables should be 
authorised by local regulations and orders to grant temporary dispensations 
under local parking restriction orders. 

Vehicles (Excise) Act 1960 and various regulations thereunder. 

Subject to close inspection in detail this is considered to be a field in which traffic 
wardens, particularly if given the powers to stop and require information above, 
might in those areas where their strength permitted perform much of the casual 
enforcement effort for licensing authorities now undertaken by police officers. 
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B. Powers that it is recommended should not be taken 

(i) Any special powers of arrest without warrant. 

fii') Powers necessary to enable traffic wardens to act as police mobile traffic 
patrols This however should not prevent traffic wardens using transport 
while on patrol, or possibly effecting the removal of vehicles contravening 
parking restrictions or apparently abandoned. 

(iii) Investigating road accidents. This should be reviewed at a later date in 
the light of experience. 

(iv) Miscellaneous functions not connected with road traffic such as enforcing 
the Litter Act. 

C. Miscellaneous 

Traffic wardens should be trained in first aid and road accident emergency drill. 
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REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON EQUIPMENT 
Introdnction 

The Working Party was set up by the Police Advisory Board on 31st January 
1966 with the following terms of reference : 

“To review the equipment provided for police purposes and the 
arrangements for its supply, and to consider the best means of making 
available to the police service of England and Wales, as rapidly as 
possible, modem technical and scientific aids.” 

We have held seven meetings, and have had the advantage of useful 
discussions with representatives of the Home Office Police Department, 
Communications Branch, Scientific Adviser’s Branch, and Police Research 
and Plaiming Branch ; the Home Office and Metropolitan Police Joint 
A.D.P. Unit ; the Ministry of Transport ; and the Chief Constable of 
Liverpool. 

2. We have pursued our enquiries along four principal lines, to which the 
four parts of our report correspond. In Part I, we examine some major 
categories of equipment required for police purposes, and in Part II we deal 
particularly with the supply of radio equipment, which, for most forces, 
is arranged through the Home Office Communications Branch and its Regional 
Wireless organisation. Part IH discusses the arrangements for supplying 
equipment : whether inadequate financial resources are restricting the supply 
of essential items, whether the best methods of buying are always employed, 
and the need for proper training in the use of equipment. Finally, in 
Part IV we consider the last part of our terms of reference, namely the 
urgent application of technological advances to police purposes, and here 
we review the role of the Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch 
in devising arrangements for developing new equipment and m communi- 
cating the results of research to those concerned with its end products. 
We also draw attention to the important step taken, earlier this year, of 
setting up a Scientific Advisory Council to advise the Home Secretary on 
the scientific aspects of research for the police service. 

3. We have not regarded it as part of our duty to assess the comparative 
merits of particular items of equipment. Such a task would require specialist 
knowledge which we do not possess ; and there already exists, in the Home 
Office Police Research and Planning Branch, a body competent to undertake 
it. 



4. It has long been taken for granted that the equipment provided for 
the armed forces should be the best of its kind, and that its development 
should be backed by the full technological resources of the country. Police 
work wUl never demand the provision of equipment on a comparable 
scale, but it must be of comparably high quality. Whatever is required to 
strengthen the hands of the police in the war against crime, and in dealing 
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with road traffic, should be 

however, there has been no a result (and not- 

progress could ^ by some chief officers), the equipment 

withstanding valuable and up-to-date as it should be. 

suppUed has not ^ been a sustained effort to 

We are glad to report drat has been made. New 

r£*So“.s sSo££r.r= 

this mactaeiy. hindicapped out review, for it marks an important 

the estahl shment of so recendy established, and 

“ffi die“ ^ we are unable to say that they are 

doing so yet. By the same token our report contains few recommendations 
since^it is desirable that the new arrangements which we descnbe should 
be given time to show their worth before changes are made. 

5 Nevertheless we think that an encouraging note is amply warranted 
at ffie 0"? our report. Those members of the working party who 
rLtwerffie police service have not been slow to criticise the inadequacies 
o/earlier vear^ but we have all, without exception, been impressed to learn 
of thf enSic and far-reaching measures now being taken to overcome 
ttese inadequacies. The scope of these measures is not as well known to 
tmbfrs of\he service or to the public as it should be . and one of ffie 
main purposes of our report is therefore to describe them in some detaU. 
so thaf pffiice officers of all ranks, and aU those involved in the admimstration 
of the service, may share our confidence m the prospects which the applica- 
tion of modern technology to police work in this counti-y seems hkdy to 
hold out in the futnre. provided--and the importance of the ^ 

no emphasis by us— adequate financial resources can be made available, 
both locally aiffi nationally, to match the scientific effort It « ™plicit 
in all we say that the cost of equipping the police service of ffie future wffi 
S heaw-a good deal heavier than it has been in the past. ^e 

Sbhclrvicef. the poUce will probably always have f 
money than they would like to have. The important thmg is to ensure 
that limited manpower is supported to the full with modem equipmen . 
follows that police authorities, who provide half the cost of equippmg 
force, should be kept in close touch with developments. 

6 It has not been possible for us, in the time available to study the 
equipment used by police forces in other countries, although members of 
the Home Office Police Research and Plannmg Branch have undertaken 
Itits to Germany and to the United States of America for this purpose 
In our report we refer to some specific items (for example, coinputers imd 
traffic control equipment) on which research and development elsewhere 
is believed to be making rapid progress, but such information as we have 
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suggests that Britain is at least as alive as any other country to the need 
to apply modem scientific aids to police purposes. With the machinery 
which has recently been set up we are in a particularly favourable position 
to do so. but there is certainly no room for complacency. Many nations 
share our concern about the rise in delinquency in recent years, and it is 
a common interest to all to exchange ideas about equipment and techniques 
so that the most effective use can be made of what is provided. It is certain 
that we can be of help to some other countries ; it is no less sure that some 
of them can help us. 

7. We wish to record our hi^ appreciation of the work of our secretary, 
Mr. D. J. Hardwick, whose able oontribution, not least towards the prepara- 
tion of OUT report, has greatly lightened our task. We are all grateful to 
him for his excellent services throughout the period of our inquiry. 
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PART I 



Study of some major categories of equipment 

8. We have concentrated our study on four principal items, the full 
exploitation of which for pohce purposes is likely to yield particularly rich 
dividends in enhanced operational efficiency, or economy in manpower, or 
both. These items are motor vehicles, office machinery, traffic control equip- 
ment, and computers. There are also cxther items which are likely to have 
great potential, but we have not in the time available, been able to study them 
fully ; some are mentioned briefly in Part TV of our report. 

Motor vehicles 

9. Recent reports of H.M. Chief Inspector of Constabulary have stressed 
the importance of providing the police with sufficient vehicles of the right 
kind, to enable them to take full advantage of rapid mobility in all circum- 
stances. It is not only traffic patrol cars that are needed. Vehicles are 
required for uniformed men engaged on work of all kinds, for detectives, 
men engaged on preventive patrols and many others. At present there are 
nearly 8,000 motor vehides in use in the police service, together with some 
6,000 motor bicycles, and their replacement costs about one and a half 
million pounds a year. The development of more flexible systems of policing 
on lines recommended by the Working Party on Operational Efficiency and 
Management will call for the provision of more motorcars for use in urban 
areas. It is evident that, to satisfy all these growing needs, the police service 
will rely increasin^y on motor transport, both in the interests of efficient 
policing and also as an important contribution towards making the best use 
of scarce manpower. We have therefore sought to enquire whether the 
right kind of vehicles are being bought, whether they are being used to the 
best advantage, and whether the arrangements for maintaining and replacing 
them are adequate and economic. AH these matters are at present the 
subject of comprehensive research by the Home Office Police Research and 
Planning Branch, and the results of this research will be made known to the 
police service in due course. In the meantime it may be helpful if we deal 
with some general points to which we think urgent attention should be paid, 
and where we think that early changes may effect some economy without 
any reduction in efficiency. 

10. We have considered first whether greater standardisation could be 
achieved in the types of vehicles used for police purposes. The choice of a 
particular moke and model of car for a particular task is, however, influenced 
by many factors. It is clear that the same car cannot be satisfactorily and 
economically used for motorway patrolling, and also as a C.I.D. runabout 
car. Again, the choice of one make of car as against a similar model of a 
different make for a particular task is not easily determined by objective 
criteria. It would be difficult to lay down any definite rules that particular 
models should be purchased for particular types of work, partly because the 
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introduction of new models and modifications to the existing ones would 
mean that such rules would have to be continually under revision, and also 
because local factors have on occasions to be taken into consideration by 
chief officers. This is not to say that the vehicle specifications required for 
a particular type of work should not be laid down, and we understand that a 
working party on the policing of motorways and tr unk roads is currently 
considering such specifications. The fact that all forces do not use the 
same cars need not, however, preclude the use of joint purchasing arrange- 
ments, to which we refer in Part III of our report. 

1 1 . Our attention has been drawn to the practice in some forces of using 
vehicles that have finished their useful fife for fast patrol work on motorways 
and trunk roads for work of a less exacting nature. We doubt whether a 
powerful car of this type can be used economically for work which can 
be done equally well by a less sophisticated and correspondingly cheaper 
car. In general, it is advisable to buy vehicles specifically for the purpose 
for which they are to be used. 

12. The suggestion has often been made that a standard scale should be 
agreed on which vehicles should be provided for particular tasks. Such a 
scale has been recommended by the Association of Chief Police Officers 
for traffic patrol vehicles, and we have considered whether a scale is 
feasible for other types of vehicles. On the limited information and ex- 
perience available to us at the present time, however, it does not seem 
to be practicable to lay down any national scale for patroUing or other 
uses, bearing in mind the variation in geographical factors from one area 
to another, the differing extents to which forces pay allowances to their 
members who use their own private cars on police duty, and the effect 
which manpower deficiencies have on the level of pohce activity. This is 
a matter to which the Police Research and Planning Branch are paying 
particular attention in the course of their work on motor vehicles, and further 
research may point to a different conclusion. We therefore make no 
recommendation on it at present. 

13. We have also considered whether better utilisation and deployment 
of vehicles can be achieved. Preliminary results from the research to which 
we have referred show, for example, that in some areas traffic patrol vehicles 
are used for only 35 per cent, of the time, whereas, taking into account 
maintenance requirements and the need to patrol at certain times of the day 
only, the maximum theoretioal utilisation should be as high as 75 per cent, 
in a busy city and at least 55 per cent, in a rural area. We understand that 
this variation between actual and theoretioal utilisation may be due in 
part to the practice in many forces of using vehicles for only two shifts 
out of three. We sought expert advice on the question whether harm would 
be likely to be done to a vehicle if its utilisation were to be increased to the 
theoretical maximum, and we understand .that it would not The essence 
of the problem is to strike a balance between the demands of operational 
efficiency, which may point to a degree of under-utilisation, and those of 
economy, which point the other way. As a general rule it is important to 
obtain the maximum utilisation from vehicles consistent with operational 
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needs, in order to keep operating costs as low as possible ; and we recom- 
mend that all chief officers should review whether any changes should he 
made in the present practice in their forces, with this in mind. 

14. With the coming into being of larger forces covering wide areas as a 
result of the amalgamation programme, the problem of the efficient deploy- 
ment of vdiicles will increase. In a small borough force, it is normal to 
operate vehicles from a single police garage without loss of efficiency, since 
all patrol areas are conveniently accessible from the garage. In a force 
which covers a geographically large area, it is impracticable to operate from 
a single garage, and several widely separated depots are commonly necessary. 
Each depot must then have its own reserve of vehicles. Hence, although in 
theory a larger force requires a smaller percentage reserve, the number of 
reserve vehicles is in fact related to the number of depots, and a force 
covering a large area may consequenitly need more vehicles in reserve than 
a force of similar size covering a smaller densely-populated area. The 
siting and number of depots is therefore of considerable importance, and we 
recommend that particular attention should be paid to this factor when 
re-organisation resulting from amalgamations takes place- 

15. The maintenance facilities provided for police vehicles vary from 
area to area. Many forces provide their own facilities. Others have their 
vehicles maintained by local authority garages which also maintain aU local 
authority vehicles, but it is not always possible for them to provide a 
service which satisfies the exacting requirements of the police. In the larger 
forces of the future, the number of vehicles in use should justify the provision 
of separate maintenance facilities for each force, and we recommend 
accordingly. We also think that the possibility of maintenance at night, when 
many vehicles are not in use. should be investigated, although it may be 
ffiat difficulties of obtaining staff and the extra expense involved would 
outweigh the savings obtained from the fact that fewer cars need be kept in 
reserve. 

16. We have considered the factors which should be taken into account 
in deciding when a vehicle should be replaced. Since the depreciation in 
the value of a vehicle depends more on its age than on its mileage, a long- 
standing recommendation that forces should replace traffic patrol vehicles 
when they have covered 80,000 miles appears to pay little regard to an 
important economic factor. The Home Office PoUce Research and Planning 
Branch are including in thdr research a study of the faotois governing 
the optimum conditions for the replacement of police vehicles. When the 
study is complete its results will be made known to the ^Uce service. The 
first stage, which is concerned with traffic patrol cars, is almost Mshed ; 
it is proposed then to extend the study to traffic patrol motor cycles, divisional 
vehicles and. possibly, C.I.D. oars. So far as traffic patrol cars are concerned 
it has been shown that, for each type of car in a particular set of operational 
conditions, there is a mileage /age relationship at which cars should be 
replaced if the lowest operating costs are to be achieved. As utilisation 
increases, the earlier the vehicle should be replaced and the cheaper die 
cost per mile of operation. It has not been found possible to formulate 
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a replacement policy appUoable to all forces, owing to the variations in types 
of vehicle, and in the arrangements for purchase, maintenance and disposal. 

17. The Working Party on Operational Efficiency and Management have 
drawn our attention to two matters arising from their enquiry which have a 
bearing on the provision of motor vehicles for police purposes. One. 
already mentioned above, concerns the best kind of vehicle to use in con- 
junction with the system of policing known as unit beat policing ; the other 
relates to the type of police transport which can best satisfy the needs of 
policing rural areas. We are not in a position to make any recommendation 
on the second point but the Home Office PoUce Research and Planning 
Branch hope before long to be able to do so. As regards the first, experience 
so far has shown that the small saloon car is the best type of vehicle to 
use for unit beat policing schemes. Experiments are at present being 
conducted in an attempt to establish what is the most satisfactory of the 
various small cars available for each set of operating conditions, and when 
these experiments have been completed it will be possible to recommend 
what will be the best type of vehicle, having regard to increased efficiency 
and economy. AU we can say at present is that it seems likely that any of 
the cheaper small saloons woidd be suitable for this type of policing. About 
3,000 of these vehicles would be required to extend to suitable areas the 
more flexible systems of policing described in the report of the Working 
Party on Operational Efficiency and Management. 



Office machinery 

18 The most common item of office machinery in any police station 
is the typewriter, and. although the practice is discouraged, and is much 
less prelavent than it was a tew years ago, many policemen still from time 
to time type their own reports. There may be occasions, for example where 
a report is urgently required and no typist is immediately avaUable. where 
common sense suggests that the policeman should type it himself ; but these 
occasions should be the exception, not the rule. It is in our view essential 
that modem dictating equipment should be available for use in police 
stations so as to enable the policeman— whether beat officer. C.I.D. officer 
or member of a patrol car crew— to spend less time in the station and more 
time doing the job for which he has been trained, leaving the task of typing 
his reports to the trained typist. 

19. There is, however, a valuable time-saver already in limited use in the 
police service which avoids the need for much repetitive report-wnting or 
dictation, and we think that consideration should be given to its further 
exploitation. This is the use of report booklets which are completed at the 
scene of an incident. We have little doubt that many of the mcidents 
for which typewritten reports are prepared could be reported in manuscript 
in pro forma booklets. Not only does this obviate the need for an officer 
to record details of an incident in his notebook and then incorporate them 
later in a report, but it also ensures that all the relevant details of an incident 
are fully recorded at the time, and in the most convenient sequence. Examples 
of incidents which mi^t be recorded in this way are accidents and^ traffic 
offences. The Police Research and Planning Branch have been studying the 
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possibility of introducing a standardised booklet for reporting accidents ; 
this would bring obvious advantages at a time when the number of reports 
of incidents which have to be passed to another police force for action is 
increasing, and when there is a greater tendency for men to transfer from 
one force to another. We recommend that much wider use should be made 
of report booklets and that the possibility of standardising them should he 
examined further without delay. The forthcoming programme of amalgama- 
tions will result in greater standardisation than in the past, and the revision 
of documents necessitated in areas affected by the programme might well 
provide a suitable opportunity for the introduction of such booklets. 

20. Even with the wider use of report booklets, there will always be 
reports which have to be dictated, either because they deal with incidents 
which are not sufficiently common to justify the introduction of a booklet, 
or because the report is long or complicated. There are at present four 
possible types of equipment which can be used for this purpose ; the pocket 
tape recorder, the general purpose office dictating machine, telephone- 
answering equipment, and centrahsed dictating systems. No one system 
entirely meets police needs at present, but we understand that some manu- 
facturers make equipment in each of the four categories, which uses tapes 
that are interchangeable between one type of machine and another. A brief 
description of the four systems and their disadvantages may help to illustrate 
their various uses. 

21. The pocket tape recorder is as small as its name applies and can 
easily be carried in a pocket. The number of occasions on which policemen 
on normal duties might use it lare likely to be limited, and not sufficient to 
justify its issue on a wide scale. We understand, however, that the machine 
is being used to great advantage by C.I.D. officers in some forces for 
recording first impressions at the scene of a crime. Not only can the officer 
record a running commentary on all he observes at the scene, he can also 
record the names and other details of everyone to whom he speaks, and what 
they have to say. The notes resulting from such recordings have been 
found to be much more detailed and valuable than written notes, which 
frequently cannot be made at the time of observation. The machine is also 
being used in appropriate circumstances for recording statements of witnesses, 
in particular in fraud cases, and results in oonsdderable saving of time both 
for the police officer and the witness. For certain types of work, therefore, 
the pocket tape recorder can be of great value, and we recommend that the 
possibility of its use should be considered in all forces. 

22. The second category of dictating equipment is the general purpose 
dictating machine ; these are relatively expensive, and their provision can 
only be justified in an office where frequent and regular use is made of 
them. We do not consider them entirely satisfactory for use by officers on 
normal patrol duties, since a man has to leave his beat to dictate his report 

23. Third, we refer to telephone-answering equipment. This has been 
installed in some forces, and can be used in three ways: as a telephone 
answering machine, for receiving and transmitting messages from one station 
to another, and as a dictating machine ; but we understand that it is difficult 
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to reconcile the three uses of the machine. The greatest dfficulty with this 
type of equipment at present is that the person dictating cannot control 
the machine except to the extent of instructing it to play back the whole of a 
tape (which may even have on it reports dictated by other officers). We 
refer again to this difficulty below. 

24. The type of equipment which seems best suited for pohce purposes 
at present is the centralised dictating system, where a bank of tape recorders 
is situated in a central typing pool. Most systems of this kind can be 
connected to a private automatic branch exchange (PABX) and by dialling 
the appropriate extension, anyone on the PABX can be connected to one 
of the tape recorders in the bank. Full control of the machine is possible 
either by dialling a code, or by sending a control tone over the wire from 
a special control unit. Thus anyone in the station where the equipment is 
housed or in any station connected to the central station by private line 
can use the system, and several such systems are already in use in various 
parts of the country. 

25. It is also possible to dictate to the system over a public telephone 
line, but not to cause the machine to play back part of what has been 
dictated. Equipment which gives the person dictating such control is in the 
development stage, and received publicity while the Working Party was 
sitting. We understand, however, that the technical difficulties involved in 
its use over public telephone lines are considerable and tiiat some time is 
hkely to elapse before, for example, the constable on the beat will be able 
to “ telephone in ” a report from a public call box, and control the recording 
machine to the extent of being able to play back parts of what has been 
recorded and to make corrections. 

26. We have been told of two further disadvantages to the dictation of 
reports to centralised equipment. In the first place, experience in a busy 
city area has shown that, when a constable is dictating from a street tele- 
phone. he is frequently interrupted in the oourse of his dictation by members 
of the public seeking information ; unless he is able temporarily to stop 
the machine a gap will occur on the tape ; or alternatively, if the machine 
is of the automatic type, it will switch itself off after a pre-determined gap 
in dictation. Experience in the same force has also shown that where 
dictation is taking place from a busy street, the noise of the traffic in the 
background can often drown the dictating voice. Both occurrences can 
result in a 'loss of confidence in the system for the officer using it, and 
frustration for the typist, who finds herself unable to complete a report. 

27. In spite of the drawbacks and limitations of the equipment we have 
discussed, there can be no doubt that the use of dictating systems can 
make a useful contribution towards keeping the policeman out of his station 
and on the job. We therefore recommend that all chief officers should be 
invited to review, in consultation wifli the Home Office, the use of such 
systems in their forces. This is a matter which might appropriately be borne 
in mind when the revision of line communications between police stations 
resulting from the amalgamations programme is being considered. There 
may be advantage, before incurring heavy capital expenditure, in carrying 
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out limited experiments on a hiring basis, particularly where a force lacks 
experience in the use of dictating equipment. Otherwise there is a risk that 
expensive equipment may he idle or under-used. 

28 In this field perhaps more than in any other, we have been impressed 
with the need for adequate training in the use of new equipment; several 
of our members referred to the reluctance of ofificers to make use of 
dictating equipment owing to the lack of effective training, without which a 
man lacks confidence. We deal with this matter in general terms later in 
our report. 

29. In view of the rapid developments in centralised dictating systems it 
is important that their use for police purposes should be kept under con- 
tinuous review by the Home Office Communications, and Police Research 
and Planning Branches, and we were glad to note the terms of a recent 
letter sent by the Communications Branch to aU police forces describing' 
equipment currently available. We urge that the attention of all chief 
officers should be drawn to the advantage of the offer of advice on new 
installations. In this way the experience of one force can be made available 
to others, and difficulties that have arisen in one area can be avoided 
elsewhere. 

Traffic control equipment 

30. The control of road traffic and the resolving of traffic congestion 
together make heavy demands on police manpower. The Working Party on 
Manpower is considering how far the extended use of traffic wardens or other 
auxiliaries might relieve the police of some of their traffic duties ; we, for 
our part, have inquired into the use of scientific aids for the more effective 
and ecoiiotnical control of traffic. The use of such equipment is still largely 
at the experimental stage in this country, and unfavourable comparisons are 
sometimes made with progress elsewhere, in particular in Germany and the 
United States, where large scale traffic management schemes have been in 
operation for some time. We therefore invited representatives of the Ministry 
of Transport and of the Traffic Division of the Home Office Police Depart- 
ment to attend one of our meetings to describe to us the various projects 
being studied in this country. They can conveniently be divided into four 
groups: traffic management schemes; aids to the police on point duty; 
technical aids to control motorway traffic ; and radar equipment. 

31. A traffic management scheme is essentially an arrangement whereby 
the control of traffic over a large area is co-ordinated in an attempt to 
improve traffic flow. Two such schemes are planned at present, one in 
West London, and the other in Glasgow. The Glasgow scheme does not 
concern us as a Working Party, but we have inquired closely into the West 
London experiment. This is being undertaken by the Ministry of Trans^rt 
in co-operation with the Metropolitan Police, and is expected to come into 
operation early in 1967. All the traffic signals in the area between Kmghts- 
hridge, Hammersmith and the River Thames will be linked to a pair of 
computers at the new Metropohtan Police Headquarters in "Victoria Street 
The existing vehicle-actuated controls will remain in position at each road 
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junction, and these will all be linked by land-line to the central control. 
Additional information will be fed into the computer by detectors installed 
at places where queues of tralBc are known to form. One of the two 
computers at the central control will process incoming data and carry out 
validity checks to ensure that traffic flow is normal. Variations from the 
normal pattern will automatically ring an alarm bell to attract the attention 
of the central controller. The second computer, on the basis of information 
provided by the first, will allow the local control to continue to operate 
the signals, or alternatively override them and provide a progra mm e to 
suit prevailing trafSc conditions. Closed-circuit television will be provided, 
in the first place, at eight intersections ; and if conditions warrant it, the 
central controller will be able to exercise manual control at these junctions. 
In one section he will be able to bring into operation diversion si^s to keep 
traffic away from the main intersection if for some reason this becomes 
blocked. 

32. Such a scheme will compare favourably with those already operating 
abroad. We understand that in most other countries traffic signals work on a 
fixed time basis, and that where traffic management schemes have been started, 
only one or two traffic detectors have been installed at each junction ; in 
the event of failure the traffic lights revert to working on a fixed time basis. 
The West London scheme is considerably more sophisticated, in that it will 
provide no less a degree of control than at present where all signals are 
vehicle actuated, and improved control will result from the use of additional 
traffic detectors to give information about the formation of queues at critical 
junctions. The average number of detectors for each junction will be six. 
Schemes of this kind are bound to effect some saving of police manpower, 
since they should both reduce the amount of congestion and also enable 
any congestion that does arise to be located quickly. We understand that 
it may be two years before the final results of this experiment can be 
assessed, but that certain aspects of it, in particular the use of closed-circuit 
television, may be extended sooner. 

33. Schemes involving the use of closed-circuit television, without any form 
of central control, come within the second category of traffic control equip- 
ment, namely aids to police on point duty. We understand that such 
equipment is already being used experimentally both in London and in the 
provinces. It is clearly important that experiments in its use should be co- 
ordinated, and we refer later in our report to ffiis point. Another scheme 
which can help the police in this way is the Decca Colormatic Reporting 
System, which is currently installed on the approach roads to Vauxhall 
Cross, in London. Detectors beneath the road surface are linked to a panel 
in the Traffic Room of the Metropolitan Police Headquarters, and these 
provide information about the density and speed of traffic. Thus early 
warning is given of any congestion, and mobile patrols can be directed to 
the area. The Metropolitan Police hope to install closed-circuit television 
in the near future so that they can observe the causes of congestion ; but 
we are informed that even the present scheme has enabled five full-time 
traffic patrols to be withdrawn from the area. 
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34. The third category of traffic control equipment, technical aids on 
motorways, includes remotely controlled signs of the type now being used 
experimentally on the M.5 motorway, together with illuminated maps of 
motorway sections which enable the police to keep a check on the traffic 
flow on any stretch of motorway. Much equipment in this category is already 
in use operationally, and we understand that consideration is being given 
to its extended use. 

35. The fourth and last category of traffic control equipment is that which 
is most widely known and utilised, namely radar equipment for checking 
the speed of vehicles. The simpler designs, which are highly effective 
register the speed of a passing vehicle on an ordinary meter with a swinging 
needle ; more advanced models make photographic records of the passing car 
and the recorded speed. The development of more sophisticated meters may 
open up possibilities of sunplifying enforcement procedures and the better 
deployment of police manpower. The Home Office Police Research and 
Planning Branch are at present conducting an investigation into methods of 
enforcing speed limits, including the use of various speed measuring devices. 
The possibility of using radar for assessing traffic densities is also under 
consideration. 

36. It is clear that considerable progress is being made in the application 
of scientific aids to the control of road traffic and that there is a real prospect, 
when the results of current experiments have been assessed, that their 
extension to many areas of the country wiU not only facilitate traffic flow, 
but will also release a limited number of policemen for more important 
duties. It is greatly in the public’s interest that these experiments, which 
involve co-operation between the Ministry of Transport and the Home 
Office at government level, and the police and highway and traffic authorities 
locally, should be carried forward as rapidly as possible. 



Computers 

37. The apphcalion of computer technology to police work is in its 
infancy— not because this country has lagged behind others in realising its 
potential value, but because technological advances have only recently opened 
up the field for practical study and shown how far the use of computers 
is likely to be worthwhile at an economic cost. The prospects of being 
able to harness these advances to the needs of the police are encouraging 
and indeed exciting. 

38. Broadly speaking, diere are two distinct types of work which may be 
processed by computer — admimstrative work (which includes such matters 
as pay, supplies and statistics) and operational work. Modem computers 
employed on administrative work can have their use extended to operational 
work also. A census^ conducted by an Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants working party on the use of computers for police purposes 
showed that in December 1965, some 59 forces in England and Wales used 
either computers or punched card machines for administrative purposes, 
mainly for calculating wages and salaries. Some 17 of these forces used 
the equipment for processing crime statistics, and four used punched card 
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machines for modus operandi searching. Nine pohce forces had sole use of 
punched card machines, but only the Metropolitan Police had a substantial 
share in the use of a computer. Several other forces were planning to use 
local authority computers for administrative purposes. These developments 
so far as they go, are welcome. We do not, however, think that it would 
be useful for us to make any general recommendation designed to accelerate 
the provision of computers for administrative purposes. Police authorities 
are well aware of their advantages, and need no exhortation from this 
Working Party to provide them. 

39. The use of computers for operational purposes raises more complex 
and far-reaching issues. The equipment needs to be capable of storing 
information on a large number of items and of being interrogated instantly 
on any one of them. It is only within the last two or three years that 
equipment of the required capacity has become an economic proposition, 
and we have been anxious to inquire how far it could be adopted to serve 
the needs of the police and how rapidly it could be made available. 

40. We were encouraged to learn that a good deal of preparatory work 
has already been carried out on the feasibility of applying computer tech- 
nology to police purposes. In 1958 the Home OfiBce set up a body entitled 
the Home Office and Metropolitan Police Joint Automatic Data Processing 
Unit to conduct inquiries into the possible use of automatic data processing 
techniques for the work of the Home Office, the Metropolitan Police and 
the Receiver’s Office. Preliminary studies undertaken by this Unit resulted 
in the placing of an order, towards the end of 1962, for a computer intended 
primarily for payroll purposes ; this was brought into use in December 1963, 
and handles pay, pensions and statistics for, among other users, th* Metro- 
politan Police. Since then, the Unit has embarked on an intensive study 
of the use of computers for operational purposes, and we invited the 
officer in charge of the Unit to attend one of our meetings in order to report 
the progress of the study and assess its future prospects. 

41. One aspect of this study, of the greatest interest to the police, has 
recently been completed. This concerns the feasibility of a national com- 
puter network which would enable any police force in the country to search 
by remote control, at any time of day or night the following kinds of records : 

(i) criminal records (i.e. the names and records of criminals with their 
descriptions, antecedents, histories and associates) ; 

(ii) wanted records (i.e. the records of persons wanted for crime, or 
for questioning regarding crime) ; 

(iii) records of fingerprints (i.e. searching the main collection of finger- 
print marks of arrested persons taken in prisons or in police 
stations) ; 

(iv) records of stolen property of an identifiable nature, including records 
of stolen vehicles ; 

(v) description/method records (i.e. modus operandi records of a 
national, regional and perhaps local character). 
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Each police force would be linked to the computer or computers by a 
national communications network. Thus it would be possible for a 
patrolling pohceman to call his headquarters by radio, ask them to ascertain 
for example, whether a particular vehicle which he had just stopped had 
been reported as stolen, and be given an answer almost immediately. 

42. It is unnecessary for us to elaborate the advantages to the police 
service of a system on these lines. Its value in promoting operational 
efficiency is manifest, and the knowledge to a patrolling policeman that he 
had instant access to the whole range of national criminal records would 
enhance and sustain morale. If an early decision were taken to proceed 
with the setting up of such a network, it could become operational by the 
end of this decade. A report on the study has recently been circulated to 
chief officers of pohce and the local authority associations. The cost will be 
heavy but we hope that consultations will be concluded quickly so that the 
project can be started as soon as the necessary resources can be made 
available. 

43. In the meantime it is possible that hmited work of an operational 
nature could usefully be carried out on local authority computers ; but it is 
obviously important that records should be uniform throughout the service, 
so that there will be no obstacles in the way of the ultimate integration of 
local systems into a nation-wide service. It is also important that the 
confidential character of pohce records should be safeguarded. We under- 
stand that chief officers have in the past discussed with the Joint Automatic 
Data Processing Unit any proposals for using local authority computers, and 
we hope that they will continue to do so, in order that all the experience 
gained iij this field can be used for the benefit of the police service as a whole. 

44. A specialised and pecuharly difficult application of computer tech- 
nology concerns its feasibihty in searching fingerprint records. Statements 
have appeared from time to time in the press and elsewhere that other 
countries, in particularly the United States, are further advanced in this 
field than we are. We can find no foundation for such statements. Some 
police forces in the U.S.A. which have been repotted as having computers 
have only punched card installations, and these are being used almost 
exclusively for administrative work. The nearest approach to the operational 
support use of computers of which we are aware is the New York City main 
fingerprint collection searching systeiri, which is being mu on an experimental 
basis. 

45. Fingerprint records held by &e police fall into two categories. 
First, there is the main fingerprint collection, which contains sets of ten 
prints of persons convicted of certain types of offence. This is used for 
identification purposes ; when a person is arrested, a set of prints is taken, 
and the records are searched to enable a positive identification to be made. 
It is possible to code the various classifications of sets of prints to enable 
a preliminary search of the records to be made by computer ; while this 
would be uifiikely to result in the identification of a particular set of finger- 
prints, it would reduce substantially the number of records to be searched 
manually. Work is well advanced on a project to convert existing records 
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to such a system. The second category of fingerprint records is single prints. 
These are used to identify the owner of a print found at the scene of the 
crime, and the problems of using a computer here are much greater, since 
manual coding is not feasible. A possible solution lies in automatic scanning 
of fingerprints, which has been tried out experimentally both in this country 
and in America, but with httle success so far. The problems are even 
greater when the print found at the scene of a crime is smudged or distorted. 
We refer later in our report (paragraph 91) to the research being undertaken 
in an effort to overcome these difificultdes. It is, however, likely to be 
several years before a solution can be found. 

46. Other possible uses of computers, for example in controlling the 
operational deployment of manpower, and collating operational inteUigence, 
are also being investigated. We think that the Home Office should give 
the highest priority to an examination of ways in which computer technology 
might be applied to police work. 
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PART II 



Communications equipment 

47. The provision of adequate radio equipment is of vital importance to 

the efficiency of the police service ; it is also a potent factor in promotint 
the morale of its members. The consideration being given by the Workinp 
Party on Operational EflSciency and Management to the introduction of more 
mobile and flexible systems of policing underlines this need. We have 
therefore studied carefully the arrangements for supplying and maintaininc 
radio and allied equipment for the police service. ® 

48. With the exception of four police forces (Lancashire. Birmingham 
Metropolitan and City of London), radio equipment for the police in 
England and Wales is supplied and maintained by the Home Office Com- 
munications Branch ; the Branch maintains a close liaison on communication 
matters with the fonr forces named. Its broad functions are to advise on 
all line and radio communications and to provide and maintain radio and 
allied equipment in peace and war for the police and fire services, the 
government home defence organisation and civil defence corps authorities i 
To carry out these functions, it has at the present time about 440 stafi! i 
of whom over three-quarters are technical and engineering staff. Apart ! 
from headquarters in London, these staffs are employed at the Central 
Communications Establishment at Harrow or in the Home Office Regional 
Wireless Organisation. 

! 

49. The Regional Wireless Organisation was set up as a common police ' 
service in 1947 following the recommendations of a committee on which 
chief officers were represented. It consists of ten wireless depots and two 
sub-depots sited throughout England and Wales. There are, in addition, 
technicians serving on detached duty at the headquarters of some 25 police i 
forces. At the present time, the organisation is responsible for the installa- ' 
tion and maintenance of wireless schemes in 47 county and 70 city and 
borough police forc^ and in 118 fire brigades. These schemes include about 
280 fixed main stations in the police service (amounting with the associated 
control rooms to about 6,500 items of rented equipment) and the Mowing 
quantities of mobile equipment (including spares) : 

7.600 motor car sets 

3.300 motor cycle sets 

1.300 pack sets 

1,200 pocket sets 

SO radar speed meters. 

50. Within the last few years there has been a considerable increase in 
the radio commimications needs of the service, and for a time the Com- 
mumcauons Branch had difficulty in meeting them. Steps have now been : 
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taken to reinfoice the Branch. Within the last year, some 70 additional 
staff have been recruited for the Regional Wireless Depots, and it is hoped 
to recruit a further 60 during the course of this year, to reduce the backlog 
of work, to improve maintenance standards and to deal with the increasing 
quantity of equipment. With the greater complexity of electronics, closer links 
are being forged between the Branch and other government departments, 
and also with government research establishments. In addition, the Branch 
has enlisted the aid of industry, for example, in maintaining pocket sets 
and installing the fixed stations for use in pocket set schemes. We think it 
preferable, however, that the Branch should have an ample installation and 
maintEBance capacity of its own, in order that the efficiency of police radio 
equipHMJt may not be jeopardised by factors beyond the control of the 
service. 

51. Radio equipment is purchased centrally by the Co mmuni cations 
Branch out of the Police Vote, and it is the stated policy of the Department 
to provide forces with the radio equipment for which they ask, subject 
only to such general financial limitations as may obtain from time to time, 
and to the availability of suitable proved equipment and frequencies on 
which to operate it. The amount of equipment bou^t is based on estimates 
made each autumn by chief officers of their requirements for the following 
financial year. The equipment is then leased to the police service at a 
rental calculated to recoup, over its estimated serviceable Kfe, its capital 
cost, and the cost of the spare parts used in its maintenance. The rental 
of equipment is eligible for 50 per cent, grant. The labour and overhead 
costs of the Regional Wireless Organisation are treated as a common police 
service, and are recovered by a deduction from police grant proportionate 
to the establishment of the several police forces. A proportion of these costs 
is met by the fire and civil defence services for the work which is done by 
the Regional Wireless Organisation on their behalf. The cost of maintaining 
the Central Communications Establishment and the headquarters of the 
Branch is a direct charge upon the Exchequer. 

52. It is weU known that difficulties have arisen in the past over the 
supply of personal radio sets to the police. We understand that, in fact, 
the operational demand for them became apparent before the electronics 
industry had produced a viable solution. The present generation of sets is 
of recent development, but no set currently available fully matches the police 
requirement. Nevertheless, the decision has been taken (in our view 
rightly) that the best sets available should be supplied for police use now ; 
and we were glad to learn, during the time that we have been sitting, that 
the order for these sets for the current year had been increased from 2,000 to 
3,000, and that it is intended to purchase a further 5,000 sets during 1967-68. 
This wfil mean that, together with the sets provided separately for the 
Lancashire, Birmin^am, Metropolitan and City of London police forces, 
nearly 5,000 sets will be in operational use by the end of this financial year, 
and between 11,000 and 12,000 by the spring of 1968. At the same time, 
work is proceeding on the development of a pocket radio set designed 
specifically for police use ; the specification has been drawn up by a small 
ad hoc c ommi ttee of members of the Communications Branch and of the 
police service, and industry is being consulted as a preliminary to placing a 
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contract. Although some delay will result, it is intended to carrv 
thorough user trials before the sets are put into mass production 
we agree that it is important to ensure that these sets fully meet the" fo 
able needs of the police service, it is equally important that any delay 
perfecting them shall be kept to the minimum, since the probable cha 
in some areas to more flexible systems of policing will impart renew^H 
urgency to the demand for a purpose-built pocket radio. The best nii t 
not be the enemy of the good. 



53. The other major need of the police service is for multi-channel radi 
equipment to enable mobile radio patrol cars of one force to maintain 
direct radio contact with those of neighbouring forces. The mobility of 
criminals and the growth of traflic problems places a premium on poEce 
mobility, and it is essential that this should not be hampered in anywav 
by lack of adequate communications links. We understand that the Danish 
police have recently set up a new communications network covering the 
whole of the country and operating on eight wavelengths ; at the same time 
all mobile patrols have been equipped with multi-chaimel equipment which 
can be used anywhere. Such multi-channel equipment as is in use by the 
police in this country at present is not entirely satisfactory, but work is 
proceeding on the development of new equipment which will become avail- 
able in 1968-69. We urge the Home OflEce to use every possible means 
to accelerate the pace of this development. 

54. There are other possible applications of electronic equipment which 
would probably repay funther study. Some forces see a need for multi-channel 
personal radios, in order that those issued for use in one area can be used 
elsewhere in times of emergency. Others have suggested that radio- 
equipped mobile units could play a valuable part in contacting directly 
ofiScers using personal radios, acting where necessary as a control' they 
mght be particularly useful where large numbers of oflicers are working 
m one area, for example in a search for a missing person. We have not 
had time to study the technical difSculties involved in such developments 
but we can see a real need for them if full value is to be obtained from the 
use of personal radios. There is also a growing police requirement for radio 
alarm devices. We understand that an alarm of this kind is now available 
md that several hundred are being purchased for police use this year but 
that there is scope for further study of the associated trip devices. We were 
merefore glad to learn that the Communications Committee of the Central 
Conference of Chief Constables is now setting up a sub-committee to consider 
these and other applications of developments in communications techniques. 



55. TOe grovnh in demand for wireless equipment is matched by an 
expmdmg ne^ for improved line communications and associated electronic 
eqmpment "Hie Home Office Communications Branch maintains a close 
haison with the Post Office and manufacturers, and gives advice to chief 
constables on eqmpment currently available to meet their operational require- 
ments ^ toe commumcations, however, are either purchased or rented 
toctly by the police authority from the Post Office or approved manu- 

^ facilities are over-extended, 

but the Post Office is steadUy expanding and developing these. At the 
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present time, the standard of line communications provided by different police 
authorities for forces varies greatly ; teleprinter networks between force head- 
quarters and divisional headquarters are not invariably provided, and there 
is a great difference in the degree of sophistication of switchboard installations 
and control room equipment. We think it important that these differences 
should be evened out as rapidly as possible, and that police authorities 
should be encouraged, with the help of the Communications Branch, both to 
take advantage of the latest developments in line equipment, and to move 
towards a general improvement in line communications available to the 
police. A further factor to be taken mto account when looking to the future 
of line communications between police stations is that the national computer 
network to which we refer in paragraph 41 will require a national communica- 
tion network, and it is important that any new installation should be planned 
with this in min d. The type of communication to be used for the network 
has not yet been settled, but in the meantime there is advantage in 
'installing equipment which has been well tried, and which can be fairly 
quickly and cheaply replaced. 

56. We have reviewed the arrangements for the development of new radio 
equipment Reference has already been made to the expansion of the Com- 
munications Branch of the Home Office : its greater resources should enable 
it in the future to take the initiative in the development and introduction of 
new equipment, and to keep abreast of new developments by manufacturers. 
Advice on the operational needs of the police service is provided for the 
Branch through the Communications Committee of the Central Conference 
of Chief Constables, which meets regularly, and on which the Branch is 
represented. In addition, a small committee of outside experts is being 
appointed to advise the Home Office on longer-term developments and on 
research in the whole field of communications and a senior engineer has 
special responsibility within the Communications Branch for work arising 
from this Committee. Research studies being carried out by the Home Office 
Police Research and Planning Branch should also provide information on 
current and future communication requirements. These are welcome steps, 
which should enable the police service in this country to maintain its lead 
over continental countries in the field of personal radios, and to improve 
its position in other fields of communications equipment. 
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PART in 



Arrangements for supplying equipment 

57. In this part of our report we turn from the study of particular items 
of equipment to consider three more general questions: whether a lack of 
financial resources is a cause of failure to supply adequate equipment for the 
police ; whether the arrangements for purchasing it are the most economic ■ 
and whether adequate training facilities are available to ensure that it is used 
to the best advantage. 

58. Until recently, most of the equipment used by the police service has 
been relatively cheap and simple, consisting mainly of items for which little 
specialist knowledge was required ; the most intricate was probably radio 
equipment, the special arrangements for supplying which have already been 
described. The assessment of requirements has therefore been a relatively 
straightforward matter. With the rapid technological developments of the 
last few years, however, more complicated and expensive equipment has 
become available for police purposes, and this has brought fresh problems. 
It seems probable that in some areas equipment has been bought without 
adequate appreciation of its capabilities, while elsewhere equipment that 
would be of value for a particular task has not been known to exist. A more 
systematic approach to the whole problem of supplying equipment is needed. 
A valuable initiative in this direction was taken in the autumn of 1960 when 
the Association of Chief Police Officers, to assist its members, set up a 
Research Committee to study new equipment and its uses for police purposes. 
This Committee has done much useful work in publicising in the service 
equipment that is available, and bringing the needs of the service to the 
attention of manufacturers ; but with its necessarily limited resources the 
Committee has not been able to carry out field trials of particular items. 

59. The need for this Committee, to whose work over the past six years 
we pay warm tribute, has now been overtaken by the expansion of the Home 
Office Police Research and Planning Branch. This was set up on 1st August 
1963, as a result of a recommendation by the Royal Commission on the 
Police that there should be a central government unit charged with the 
planning of police methods, the development of new equipment and the study 
of new techniques. The Branch, which has as its head one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Constabulary, and comes under the general direction of H.M. Chief 
Inspector, has a staff of scientists and seconded senior police officers. It has 
not yet been able to play a prominent part in studying equipment, but it is 
to take over the work of the Association of Chief Police Officers’ Research 
Committee this year. The Branch will then carry out field trials in police 
forces, and will produce a bulletin for circulation to all forces (the first issue 
is likely to come out in January 1967) describing the results of these trials. 
These^ arrangements should ensure that police authorities and chief officers 
will, in the future, have authoritative information on which to base their 
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orders for equipment. (We discuss the role of this Branch in developing new 
items of equipment in the next part of our report.) 

Adeqnacy of financial resources 

60. We have been at pains to inquire to what extent police forces are 
prevented by local financial stringency from obtaining necessary equipment. 
Such information as we have been able to obtain suggests that in most 
areas a chief officer’s equipment estimates are approved by both the police 
authority and the local authority. As is to be expected, however, there are 
occasions when a finance committee of the local authority has felt obliged 
to make cuts in estimates in an effort to meet its full range of commitments 
for the coming year ; and since equipment and buildings are the principal 
heads of expenditure on policing over which the local authority has effective 
control, the equipment estimates tend to suffer. It is difficult to obtain 
firm evidence about this — a chief officer may well take informal soundings 
from the borough or county treasurer and prune his estimates down to 
what is likely to be an acceptable level before submitting them. This is a 
reasonable procedure. Policing in this country is primarily a local respon- 
sibility, and it follows that the scale of provision made for it must, in 
the first instance, be a matter for local discretion. The important thing 
is that the available funds should be spent to the best advantage, and this 
points to the need to invest more in equipment than has been spent in 
the past, in order to take advantage of modem technological discoveries, 
and also to put scarce resources of manpower to the best use. H.M. 
Inspectors of Constabulary invariably pay close attention, in the course of 
their inspections, to the standard of equipment provided ; and we have no 
doubt that the Home Office have effective means of bringing pressure to 
bear on any police authority which may fail to make adequate provision for 
equipping its force. 

Methods of buying 

61. We have considered whether the police service is employing the best 
and most economic means of purchasing equipment, and whether greater 
use should be made of bulk buying and co-operative purchasing arrange- 
ments. 

62. No doubt there will always be some items of equipment which are 
not bought in sufficient quantities, and will best be purchased by individual 
police forces as they are wanted. On the other hand there are probably 
many items which are at present bought by individual forces which could 
more economically be bought under joint arrangements between police 
authorities, and there is evidence that varying prices are sometimes quoted 
to flifFp.rp.nt forces for a virtually identical item. Against this it must be 
recognised that there are dangers in overstandardisation, in that a few firms 
can gain a monopoly of the market for a particular item and thus find 
themselves in a position to increase prices without the check of open 
competition. 

63. It has not been possible for us, in the time available, to carry our 
study of this important question to the point at which we are able to 
formulate specific recommendations as to the best method of purchasing 
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particular items of equipment. We do, however, recommend that the whole 
matter should be further investigated by the Home Office in consultation 
with the local authority associations. Such an inquiry should cover for 
example, the questions whether the reduction in price obtained by placins 
large contracts is outwei^ed by the absence or inadequacy of arrangement 
for maintenance of equipment once it is in use, and whether it is feasible 
to place contracts with one supplier for items of equipment which are all 
of the same kind but of different models, or finished to varying specifications 
In the meantime it may serve the purposes of any more far reaching inquiry 
that may be undertaken, if we set out our tentative views on three possible 
forms of joint purchasing agreement ; bulk buying through a central organisa- 
tion, co-operative purchasing by a number of police forces, and co-operative 
purchasing with local authorities. The method of purchase used in anv 
particular instance must, no doubt, depend on the nature of the equipment. ’ 

A. Bulk buying through a central organisation 

64. The Home Office has little experience of bulk buying, although 
shortly after the last war an attempt was made to lay down standard 
requirements for fire-fighting equipment, and the Home Office embarked on 
a programme of bulk purchasing. It was found, however, that most fire 
brigades wished to have their own modifications made to the standard items, 
and the scheme was abandoned. We do not recommend the introduction of 
central bulk buying on a large scale for the police service. Special 
machinery would have to be created which does not at present exist, and, • 
for reasons of convenience as well as economy, we think it preferable to 
continue to rely on the various local purchasing agencies which have great 
experience of supplying the requirements of public services which are locally 
administered. 

B. Co-operative arrangements between several police forces 

65. The type of equipment best suited for purchase by co-operative 
arrangements is probably that which is peculiar to the police service ; and 
for this joint arrangements might be made between two or three neighbour- 
iug forces, or all the police forces in a district. It seems unlikely that the 
range of equipment which lent itself to purchase by these means would 
justify the setting up of a central purchasing unit ; but contracts for a 
p^cular item might be placed on behalf of all forces participating in the 
joint arrangements by the force in whose area the supplier was located, 
or whose officers had specialist knowledge of the item concerned. 

C. Co-operative arrangements with local authorities 

66. We understand that arrangements of this kind already exist in some 
areas, and they seem to be particularly suitable for items which are not 
peculiar to the poUce service, such as petrol, oil, stationery and office 
equipment. Orders are usually placed through a central purchasing unit 
It has been suggested to us that, in relation to some items of equipment, 
ffie cost of maintaining such a unit may exceed the savings resulting from 
its use, but we have insufficient evidence to warrant our making any general 
recommendation about this. 
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Training in the use o£ equipment 

67. It is clear that the benefit to be derived from the introduction of new 
equipment in the police service will be diminished, and may even be lost, 
if those who ate operating it are not properly trained in its use. Not only 
is the equipment not employed to the best advantage, but those who are 
using it do not have full confidence in its capabilities — a point which 
particularly impressed us when we considered the use of dictating equip- 
ment. It is no criticism of the service that this feeling should exist ; on 
the contrary, it is to be expected when novel equipment is introduced which 
requires a change in working patterns that have existed for many years. 

68. It would be beyond the scope of our report to attempt to recommend, 
item by item, how training in the use of new equipment can best be given. 
Some general observations may, however, be helpful to officers with special 
responsibilities for the supply of equipment and for ensuring that it is used 
to the best advantage. First, it is essential that ample forewarning of the 
issue of new items should be given, so that those who are to use it have 
tim e to adjust themselves to a changed pattern of working : this underlines 
the need for effective communications between ranks in a force — a point to 
which we return later in our report Second, it is not enough for a man 
to be given an instruction manual and left to his own devices. When any 
major item of new equipment becomes available its capabilities and 
advantages should be fuHy explained by someone skilled in its use — possibly 
from the manufacturers, from another force which is already using the 
equipment or from the Communications Branch or the Police Research and 
Planning Branch of the Home Office. There may also be circumstances in 
which officers should be given the opportunity to meet and discuss new 
equipment once they have been able to familiarise themselves with it, and 
to raise with an expert in its use any problems which may have occurred. 
Third, we draw attention to the need to make adequate provision for the 
maintenance of equipment during the early stages of its use, since an 
unskilled operator may impose unfair strains on it without knowing whether 
it is functioning properly or not. 
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PART IV 



Anangements for the development of new equipment 

69. The last part of our terms of reference requires us to consider “ the 
best means of making available to the police service as rapidly as possible 
modem scientific and technical aids 

70. We have already touched on the work of the Home Office Police 
Research and Planning Branch in paragraph 59 above. In the near future 
it win have been expanded to enable it to play a key role in the arrangements 
for applying technological advances to the needs of the police service. It 
is important, therefore, that its purposes, the facilities it win be able to 
provide, and the relationship of its work in testing and developing new items 
of equipment to complementary work sponsored locally, should be clearly 
understood. 

71. Reduced to essentials, the task of the Branch wiU be to aid the 
process of identifying the requirements of the police service, while at the 
same time influencing the formulation of these requirements by their expert 
knowledge, cuUed from many fields, of the progress of scientific discovery 
and technological advance. Thus they wfil act as a chaimel of communica- 
tion between the police, the manufacturers and the scientists and ensure that 
appropriate research and development is carried out, either within the 
Branch or elsewhere — ^in universities or in government, industrial or other 
research establishments. Taking advantage of the experience of the Defence 
Departments in supplying equipment for the use of the armed forces, -they 
propose to approach the complex task of formulating the requirements of 
the police service, in consultation with those concerned, in four principal 
ways. 



Arrangements for formolating requirements 

A. An operational concept which may demand fresh equipment 

72. Practical experience in the field sometimes suggests the need for 
new equipment to do a job which is not at present being done as weU as it 
might be, (Examples might be the need for equipment to enable a lorry to 
be followed which is thought to be carrying stolen goods, or equipment 
to discover buried objects.) Here, we would expect that chief officers 
would take the initiative in bringing their needs to the attention of the Police 
Research and Planning Branch. It might be found that the police force 
concerned could best develop from its own experience the equipment 
required ; it might be that some other force had already come across the 
same problem and discussed it with the Branch ; or it might be that the 
Branch could best aid progress by undertaking or commissioning research 
itself before conducting field trials in consultation with the police force 
(or forces) primarily concerned. 
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B. Ideas jar Improvement of existing equipment 

Ti. The people who are often in the best position to evaluate and 
criticise equipment are those who regularly use it and it is in the interests 
of the police service as a whole, as well as those of a particular force, that 
all suggestions for modifying equipment in such a way as to improve its 
operational efSciency, or to adapt it to some other use, should be warmly 
encouraged. Some forces offer financial rewards for useful suggestions 
of this kind, and we think that such schemes should be adopted generally. 
However, the increasing complexity of equipment makes it difficult to 
determine the value of a particular suggestion at force level, and there is 
an obvious danger of duplication of awards for the same suggestion. We 
accordingly recommend that consideration be given to introducing a national 
suggestions scheme with monetary awards. Worthwhile suggestions made 
locally for improving equipment ought in any case to be repotted to the 
Home Office PoKce Research and Planning Branch so that consideration 
may he given to circulating them to all forces. 

C. Equipment manufactured by firms on their own initiative 

74. In the past manufacturers have generally found it necessary to 
approach individual forces in an attempt to find a market for new or 
improved items of equipment. Alternatively, items of equipment which 
might possibly have a police application have been manufactured for other 
purposes without the police service ever becoming aware of their existence. 
Such situations should not arise in future. The Pohce Research and 
Planning Branch are developing close relations with the major firms interested 
in supplying equipment, and these firms are, naturally, anxious to draw 
the Branch’s attention to new developments. Experience has underlined 
the need for extensive user trials of new equipment to ensure that it is 
thoroughly reliable and matches its specification. The e^anded Pohce 
Research and Planning Branch will shortly begin field trials, and these 
should put the Branch in a position to acquire a fund of knowledge on 
available equipment from which it can offer a valuable advisory service 
to chief officers. 

D. Technical advances that may result in more sophisticated equipment 
being developed 

' 75. This head, more perhaps than any other, opens up the prospect of 
harnessing Britain’s technological skill, and know-how to the needs of the 
pohce ; but the gains, potentially valuable as they are, can only be secured 
if the pohce service keeps in the closest touch with developments elsewhere. 
In this process the Pohce Research and Planning Branch has an invaluable 
part to play through its links with scientists over a wide range of govern- 
ment and academic employment and research institutions. The ordinary 
day to day liaison between scientists, the weU-established practice of sharing 
information and ideas, and the pooling of information by means of learned 
jotunals and bulletins, go a long way towards ensuring that those responsible 
for identifying and interpreting the needs of the pohce are able to take 
account of, and where possible exploit, the products of other workers. 
To supplement these resources a formal body has recently been constituted 
to ensure that new developments in uruversities are not overlooked, and that 
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there is no duplication of work. This is the Scientific Advisory Council, 
set up in January of this year to advise the Home Secretary on the scientific 
aspects of research tor the police service, including forensic science ; its 
members are all scientists who are prominent in their respective subjects 
in academic circles. At its first meeting the Council agreed to set up a 
sub-committee on equipment for the police ; this has now held three meetings, 
and has embarked on a varied programme, which includes assisting fte 
Police Research and Planning Branch in its work on the possible uses of 
helicopters and other light aircraft. 

76. One aspect of the introduction of new equipment in the police service 
to which little attention has been given in the past is cost /effectiveness. 
Where a fresh item of equipment replaces a policeman doing a job, then it 

is fairly easy to assess its value in terms of real money, but where the | 

equipment can lead to a decrease in road accidents, a relief of traffic ! 

congestion or to a reduction in crime of an unknown quantity or, at least 
the prevention of an increase, any assessment becomes extremely difficult 
Nevertheless it is important that attempts should be made wherever possible ; 
to combine studies of cost/ effectiveness with user trials of new equipment. 

77. There are good grounds for thinking that, when these somewhat 
elaborate arrangements for formulating the requirements of the police service 
have been fuUy implemented, they will provide effective machinery for 
identifying and interpreting police needs, and for discovering the extent 

to which these needs can be satisfied. They seem well adapted, in con- » 
junction with the arrangements described in Part II of our report for the 
supply of radio equipment, to serve the purpose (to quote again from our 
terms of reference) of “making available to the poUce service as rapidly 
as possible modern scientific and technical aids ”. It remains to consider 
how far they leave scope for local initiative, and by what means the fruits 
of fresh initiative, whether local, or central, are to be communicated to the 
police service as a whole and, equally important, universally adopted. | 

The scope for local initiative 

78. One of the advantages of a system of locally administered police 

forces is the flexibility it offers for local research and experiment, and we ; 

strongly endorse the comment of the Royal Commission on the PoKce that ; 

the establishment of the Home Office Police Research and Pl annin g Branch ( 

must “not be allowed to stifle the initiative of local forces in developing | 

new techniques. There should be a constant two-way flow of ideas between i; 

the unit and chief constable, so that fresh information can be made quickly J 

available throughout the police service ” (Cmnd. 1728, paragraph 242). Being / 

a central organisation, the Branch must inevitably be removed to some extent I 

from the every-day life of the police service where the man on the job • 

is well aware of the difficulties he faces. We hope, therefore, that chief t 

officers will continue to experiment with new ideas as they have done in the 
past. At the same time it is obviously desirable that the Branch should be 
brought into discussion of any promising experiment at an early stage, 

so that duplication of effort may be avoided, and the Branch may be in a 
position to offer expert advice in planiting the experiment and evaluating 
its results. Similarly, where a manufacturer approaches an individual force 
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with a new item of equipment, the chief ofBcer should ordinarily ask the 
Branch what information is already available about it. It may be that the 
equipment has already been or is being given user trials ; if not, the force 
may be able to carry out such trials in consultation with the Branch, and 
the results be made available through the Branch to other forces. We 
therefore urge all chief officers to ensure that close contacts are maintained 
between the Branch and those senior officers of their force who are con- 
cerned with the introduction of new equipment and techniques. 

Conunonicating the results of research 

79. There have not hitherto been effective means of communicating the 
results of research to all those with an interest in them. One consequence 
of this has been widespread criticism that the British police lag behind 
the police of many other countries in the scale of effort which goes into 
research, and in the provision of sophisticated equipment. While there is 
no room for complacency, there is reason to t hink that we are in advance of 
most countries in many respects, and in some we probably lead the world. 
As stated in the Introduction to our report, we have described at length 
some of the recent advances in developing equipment for the police service 
in order to dispel criticism based on inadequate information. Such 
criticism has been natural. The Home Office has hitherto done little to 
publicise the wide imaginative effort now being directed to the provision 
of modem equipment for the police. It ought in future to do much more. 
A lack of communication can adversely affect the morale of the service. The 
impression is given that little or no work is bemg done, and this impression 
is particularly unfortunate at times when newspapers contam reports of 
alleged achievements m other countries ; that these reports are often 
exaggerated or maccurate merely emphasises the need for authoritative 
information here : its absence allows rumour to circulate unchecked. Equally 
damagmg to morale is the situation (and we have evidence that it occurs) 
where members of a force learn through their local newspaper of the 
mtroduction of some new equipment, for example personal radios, m another 
part of their own force. 

80. It is in our view necessary to establish clear hues of communication 
about the results of research and the provision of new items of equipment 
to three distinct groups within the pohce service — chief officers and their 
immediate subordmates whose responsibility it is to select and order new 
equipment and police authorities who will be asked to buy it ; those who 
wiU be expected to use the equipment and, as background information, to 
the police service as a whole. 

81. For those whose responsibility it is to select, order and purchase new 
equipment, there is a need for detailed technical information on equipment 
already available, or likely to become available in the foreseeable future. 
This need should soon be met by the regular Bulletin about to be issued by 
the Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch, to which we have 
already referred in paragraph 59. The Bulletin will give details of research 
projects and experiments being conducted either centrally or in individual 
forces, and wiU also include reports on new items of equipment which are 
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to be, or have been, given user trials. Where, for obvious reasons, the 
whole report on a particular item cannot be published in the Bulletin, the 
Branch intends to publish an abbreviated report and send the full version 
to chief officers in confidence. The Bulletin wfil be distributed to all senior 
officers and to police authorities. It can hardly be sufficiently comprehensive 
to meet every foreseeable requirement, and the Police Research and Planning 
Branch plans to supplement it by means of a central reference library from 
which chief officers can be given detailed advice on specific problems. 

82. The communication of information to prospective users of new 
equipment and to members of the police service generally touches wider 
questions of management which have occupied the attention of the Working 
Party on Operational Efficiency and Management. Here it will perhaps be 
sufficient to commend a few administrative practices which strike us as 
being worthy of general adoption. Any police officer who is to be expected 
to use new items of equipment should be told what they are for, and who 
else is using them (in his own force and in other forces) and he should be 
encouraged to comment on and criticise the equipment from his own practical 
experience of its working. The proper source of information about equip- 
ment is the chief officer, and Force Orders should be freely used to supply it. 
Their imaginative use can do much to acquaint aU members of a force 
with hew developments and help to impart the sense of unity and common 
purpose which in the past has sometimes been wanting. A copy of each 
issue of the Bulletin should be placed in every force library, so that any 
officer who is sufficiently interested may study for himself the results of the 
work that is being done. Reference should be made to the Bulletin, and 
to recent items of interest in it, at aU pre-promotion and refresher courses. 
AU senior officers should consider it an important part of their duty to pass 
on any information provided in the BuUetin or obtained in any other way 
to their subordinates who have or are likely to have, an interest in it ; for 
example we ^ould expect officers in charge of traffic departments to keep 
the members of the department informed of new developments in traffic 
control equipment FinaUy we reco mm end that the Home Office should be 
prepared to make available material of general interest to publications which 
co mm and a wide circulation in the police service. 

Adoption of items backed by research and development 

83. AU the arrangements we have discussed so far in this part of our 
report wfll be of Httle avail unless means can be found of ensuring that the 
equipment which wiU have been specificaUy developed for police work, or 
given extensive user trials and found to be satisfactory, is in fact brou^t 
into use in preference to inferior items. 

84. The principle of local administration of police forces outside London 
dates back to the beginning of the poUce service, and was recently 
re-affirmed in the PoUce Act 1964. The principle impUes acceptance of 
some degree of variation in the standards of local provision made for 
poUcing an area, and section 4(4) of the PoUce Act leaves a poUce authority 
with a measure of discretion (subject to regulations made by the Home 
Secretary) as to the equipment to be provided. At the same time it is 
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clearly in the interests of the efficiency and morale of the service that a 
uniformly high standard should exist throughout the country, and that 
those forces which are indifferently equipped should be brought up to the 
standards of the better equipped forces. The forthcoming programme of 
of pohce areas is likely to promote greater uniformity, and 
we should expect the work of the Research and Planning Branch to have 
a powerful effect in influencing the adoption of common standards of excel- 
lence in the purchase of equipment. In this process H.M. Inspectors of 
Constabulary also have a part to play in ensuring that the best equipment 
is being used to the best advantage. 

85. We have considered whether, in addition, the Home Secretary should 
be advised to make use of the powers conferred on him by section 36 of the 
Police Act 1964 to make regulations “ requiring equipment provided or used 
for police purposes to satisfy such requirements as to design and performance 
as may be prescribed in the Regulations ”. A possible use of regulation- 
making powers might be in relation to a particular item of equipment which 
has been tested and found to be the only satisfactory model for a particular 
task. On balance, however, we think that the other means by which pressure 
could if necessary be brought to bear on a backward j^hce authority are 
likely to be adequate, and we make no recommendation for the use of 
regulation-making powers, although the matter should be kept under review. 



Examples of new developments 

86 We conclude this part of our report by describing several current 
expe^ents and research projects which may serve to illustrate the way m 
which the arrangements described ate already working. 

87. One experiment, involving co-operation between a police force, the 
Police Research and Planning Branch and the equipment manufacturers, is 
being out by the Liverpool City Police with the use of closed-circmt 

television for surveillance purposes. The scheme was introduced in Novem- 
ber 1964 in an attempt to combat an increase of crime in the central division 
of the city. Four cameras are sited in or upon buildings at strategic pointe, 
and are linked to monitor screens in the same buildings ; the operator in 
charge can by remote control pan the cameras over a wide area. The 
operators are linked by two-way radios to a “commando” squad of 60 
policemen and policewomen who patrol in plain clothes on foot or in cars 
in the area covered by cameras, and occasionally outside it. Where an 
incident is observed on the monitor screen, the operator directs one of Ins 
colleagues to the scene. The scheme has been given extensive pubhmty. both 
at its inception and subsequently in an attempt to establish a psychological 
ascendency over criminals. Thus three factors operate to influence the criine 
and detection rates in the area: publicity, the use of more manpower in 
a commando squad, and closed-circuit television. The results of the expen- 
ment are consequently difficult to evaluate. A clear pointer to tne value or 
the scheme as a whole is, however, the fact that the weekly crime rate m the 
central division was reduced from a peak figure of 225 offences in early 
November 1964 to an average of 124 per week during ffie Penod 16ffi 
November 1964 (when the scheme was implemented) to 15th November 1965. 
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During this period breaking offences in that division were reduced by 53 per 
cent., thefts of motor cars by 46 per cent, larcenies from unattended vehicles 
by 67 per cent, while detections in the division increased by 104 per cent 
The results for the central division did not have any adverse effect on the 
crime and detection rates for the adjoining divisions, or indeed, on the City 
as a whole ; in fact there was an overall improvement during the period in 
question. It is thought that this may be due in part to the fear that an area 
may be under the surveillance of a television camera, and also, with the 
increased number of arrests in ithe central area, to the fact that fewer criminals 
are at large to commit offences. Again, interrogation of men arrested for one 
crime has often led to the solution of others. 

88. The experiment in Liverpool could not have been started without 
the advice and assistance of the manufacturers of the television equipment 
and we were glad to learn that they are now carrying ont further research into 
infra-red and other equipment which will make it possible for the cameras 
to be used satisfactorily during the hours of darkness. 

89. The Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch are now 
co-operating with the Liverpool Police in a modified experiment which will, 
it is hoped, provide useful results for comparison with the original experiment 
in an attempt to relate the value of the three factors to the prevention of 
crime. The Branch is also hoping to start shortly in another area, for further 
comparison, an experimental use of closed-circuit television without any 
publicity or increase in manpower. We understand that several other forces 
are considering similiar experiments. It is important that chief officers should 
pool experience of these projects and discuss them with the Branch so as to 
enstue ffiat there is no unmecessary duplication of work. 

90. Another experiment which originated in local initiative concerns the 
use of helicopters. Practical experiments using helicopters for motorway 
patrolling have shown that their use on routine duties throughout the day 
is uneconomic when jndged on a cost/effectiveness basis. Many continental 
countries use them on a fairly wide scale, but often on duties for which the 
police service in this country is not resj^sible. The Police Research and 
Planning Branch are, however, embarking on a systematic assessment of 
their usefulness, with the aid of a loan of several helicopters from the army. 

91. A third important research project concerns fingerprinting. A finger- 
print found at the scene of a crime can be the one sure means of identifying 
the offender, and any substantial advance m the technique of analysing and 
identifying fingerprints would be likely to make a notable contribution to 
the success of the war agaiust crime. We were accordingly glad to learn of 
the wide-ranging nature of the research being undertaken in this field. The 
Atomic Weapons Research Establishment is carrying out an investigation 
into the chemical and physical natare of fingerprints, aimed at developing 
new ways of locating and recording them at scenes of crime ; and we have 
already referred in paragraph 45 to the research being undertaken into the 
feasibility of searching fingerprint records by computer. This is being done 
in two ways : the Police Research and Planning Branch is conducting a series 
of operational research studies into the implications of the use of computers 
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for searching fingerprint records ; .and, in addition, arrangements are in hand 
for the placing of five research contracts and for the employment of 
consultants for the next five years in an attempt to fonnnlate a system for 
automatically comparing a single fingerprint with a large collection. 

92. One interesting experiment, which has not, however, led to encouraging 
results, at all events so far, has been with the use of facsimile equipment as 
a means of police communications. The system stiU operating in many forces, 
whereby messages are passed orally from one police station to another by 
telephone is no longer adequate for present-day needs. Some forces have 
installed teleprinter networks, and telex li nks are in fairly common use, but 
both these systems can only transmit messages, and they require skflled 
operators. With facsimile equipment a message or a black and white 
diagram, such as an identikit picture, can be transmitted instantaneously by 
an unskilled operator. Development of equipment of this kind, however, 
has still a long way to go before it is likely to be available for gener^ use. 
At present it is expensive, the definition is comparatively poor, making re- 
transmission difficult, and only one copy can be produced at a time. It is 
not, therefore, sufficiently advanced at present to be suitable as a replacement 
for teleprinter facilities. 

93. A final example of the way in which scientific knowledge is being 
directed towards the needs of the police service concerns research into equip- 
ment for detecting articles hidden beneath the ground. This is being under- 
taken on behalf of the Police Research and Planning Branch by a member 
of the Scientific Advisory Council who is working with an archaeologist who 
specialises in this field. 

94. These are only a few of the experiments and research projects currently 
being undertaken. We think, however, that they will serve as illustrations of 
the way in which, under the arrangements which we have described, many 
possible avenues of research which mi^t be of benefit to the police service 
are now being investigated. 
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PARTY 



Sunmiary o£ conclusions and recommendations 

95. We summarise the more important of our conclusions and recom- 
mendations as follows : 

Introdnction 

(i) Striking progress has been made during the past three years in 
developing new machinery for ensuring that the results of scientific 
and technological advances are promptly and effectively applied to 
meet police requirements (paragraph 4). 

(ii) The cost of equipping the police service of the future wUl be heavy. 
Police authorities, who provide half the money, should be kept in 
touch with developments (paragraph 5). 

(iii) While there is no room for complacency, we believe that Britain is 
at least as alive as any other country to the need to apply modem 
scientific aids to police purposes (paragraphs 6, 32 and 44). 

Study of some major categories of equipment (Part I) 

(iv) We do not think it feasible to enforce greater standardisation of 
motor vehicles, but we recommend that vehicles should be bought 
specifically for the purposes for which they will be required 
(paragraphs 10-11). 

(v) We have not been able to gather sufficient information to jus^ 
a recommendation that a standard scale should be agreed on which 
vehicles should be provided for particular tasks (paragraph 12). 

(vi) We recommend that aU chief officers should review the use of 
motor vehicles in their forces so as to obtain the maximum utilisa- 
tion consistent with operational needs (paragraph 13). 

(vii) We recommend that, in conjunction with the forthcoming amal- 
gamations of police forces, attention should be paid to the siting 
of vehicle depots, in order that vehicles may be efficiently deployed, 
and that each of the larger forces of the future may have its own 
maintenance facilities (paragraphs 14-15). 

(viii) We consider any of the cheaper small saloon cars suitable for the 
more fiexible systems of policing recommended by the Working 
Party on Operational Efficiency and Management. About 3,000 
such vehicles are likely to be requhed (paragraph 17). 

(ix) We recommend the wider use of pro forma booklets for reporting 
the more common kinds of incident (paragraph 19). 

(x) The more extensive use of dictating equipment can make a useful 
contribution towards keeping the policeman out of his station and 
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on the beat, and we recommend that aU chief ofiScers should 
consider the extent to which such equipment might be introduced 
in their forces (paragraph 27). 

(xi) We welcome the experimental traffic control scheme which is to be 
started shortly in West London, and we believe that it will com- 
pare favourably with those already operating abroad (paragraphs 
31-32). 

(xii) The application of scientific aids to the control of road traffic 
will not only facilitate traffic flow, but will also release a limited 
number of policemen for the more im^rtant task of crime pre- 
vention and detection. Current experiments should be carried 
forward as rapidly as possible (paragraph 36). 

(xiU) We welcome the study which has been made of the feasibility of 
setting up a national computer network for police purposes, and 
we hope that the project wfll be started with the least possible 
delay. The Home Office should give the highest priority to an 
examination of ways in which computer technology might be 
applied to police work (paragraphs 42 and 46). 

Conmnmications equipment (Part n) 

(xiv) We welcome the decision to increase the order for pocket radio 
sets, and we are concerned that any delay in perfecting a set 
designed specifically for police use be kept to the minim um (para- 
graph 52). 

(xv) We urge the Home Office to use every possible means to accelerate 
the development of multi-channel radio equipment (paragraph 53). 

(xvi) Police authorities should be encouraged, with the help of the Home 
Office Communications Branch, to take advantage of the latest 
developments in line communications equipment (paragraph 55). 

(xvii) We are satisfied that the recently improved arrangements for the 
development of new radio equipment are adequate (paragraph 56). 

Arrangements for supplying equipment (Part HI) 

(xviii) Field trials of new equipment to be undertaken by the Home Office 
Police Research and Planning Branch, together with the Bulletin 
which is about to be issued, wfll ensure that chief officers wfll, in 
future, have authoritative information on which to place orders 
for equipment (paragraph 59). 

(xix) We have not found any evidence that the police service is pre- 
vented by local financial stringency from obtaining necessary 
equipment but more will have to be spent on equipment in the future 
(paragraph 60). 

(xx) We recommend that the possibility of bulk buymg and joint pur- 
chasing arrangements should be further investigated, but we do 
not recommend the introduction of central purchasing arrangements 
(paragraphs 63-64). 
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(xxi) We recommend that greater attention should be paid to training in 
the use of new equipment (paragraphs 67-68). 

Arrangements for the development of new equipment (Part IV) 

(xxii) We recommend that consideration should be given to the intro- 
duction of a national suggestions scheme, offering financial rewards 
to members of the police service for useful suggestions for the 
development or modification of equipment (paragraph 73). 

(xxiu) We consider that arrangements for ensuring that the latest scientific 
and technical developments are made available to the police service 
are now adequate (paragraph 77). 

(xxiv) We recommend that every chief officer should ensure that close 
contacts are maintained between the Home Office Police Research 
and Planning Branch and those senior officers of his force who are 
concerned with the introduction of new equipment and techniques, 
in order that full benefit may be obtained from local initiative 
(paragraph 78). 

(xxv) Lack of communication of the results of research has in the past 
adversely affected morale in the police service ; we therefore 
recommend that greater attention should be paid to this, and we 
suggest ways in which the Home Office and chief officers can pro- 
mote knowledge among all ranks of the service about new develop- 
ments (paragraphs 79-82). 



Home Office, 

Horseferry House. 

October 1966. 
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REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON OPERATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY AND MANAGEMENT 

Introdnction 

The Working Party was set up by the Police Advisory Board on 31st January 
1966, with the following terms of reference : 

“ To review the operational organisation of the police, any non-negotiable 
conditions of service of police ofhcers, and related questions of manage- 
ment, which bear on the efficiency and well-being of the police service 
of En^and and Wales.” 

2. As a Working Party, we have held seven meetings. We also set up 
a sub-committee of the working party to consider the general principles of 
training in man-management in the police service, and related matters, which 
held three meetings. At the request of the Steering Committee, we prepared 
an interim report on systems of policing, which, together with the report 
of the Management Sub-Committee, has now been incorporated in this report. 

3. Our report falls into three parts. In the first we deal, so far as possible 
in the limited time available to us, with the operational organisation of 
policing and with tihe introduction of more flexible systems ; second, we con- 
sider some specific management problems which we thmk are particularly 
in need of attention in the service today ; finally, we consider the need for 
training in man-management in the police service. 

4. Our two principal recommendations concern the introduction of more 
flexible systems of policing in urban and suburban areas, and the general 
provision of training in management. Neither of these' recommendations 
breaks new ground in the sense that what we propose is entirely novel to 
this country. For years there has been a readiness on the part of some 
chief officers to try out new methods of policing in order to make the best 
use of scarce manpower and modem equipment, and recently a few forces 
have taken steps to introduce training in man-management on lines that 
have increasingly been practised in other occupations. The object of our 
recommendations is to accelerate the pace of these developments and to 
secure their uniform application over the whole of England and Wales as 
rapidly as possible. By these means we should expect to secure important 
gains- a more contented and stable police service, greater efficiency m the 
flght against crime, and the prospect, held out by a more rational deployment 
of manpower and the greater exploitation of scientific equipment, of overdue 
improvements in the policeman’s conditions of service. For years the pohce 
service of England and Wales has been undermanned, and many men have 
worked much longer hours than is good for them, their famfliM or the com- 
munity. We are bold enough to think that our recommendations m favom 
of the introduction of new systems of policing, made possible hy the av^- 
abUity of new equipment, will remove some of the obstacles which have for 
so long stood in the way of a solution of the chronic problem of pohce 
manpower. 
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5. We wish to place on record our warmest thanks to our secretary, Mr. 
D. J. Hardwick, the excellence of whose work in arranging our meetings, 
preparing material for our consideration, recording the minutes of our dis- 
cussions and contributing to the preparation of our report has been greatly 
appreciated by us all. 
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PARTI 



Operational organisation 

6. In the time available to us, we have concentrated our attention 
exclusively on the methods employed by the uniformed branch of the pohce 
service in poMcing an area. There were several reasons for this. First, 
there is a tendency for beat patrol duties, which account for over half the 
manpower of the service, to be regarded as inferior to duties in specialist 
departments. This hinders full co-operation, and leads to a lessening of 
the sense of personal responsibility ^ the man on the beat. Second, the 
uniformed policeman performing beat patrol duties is the link between the 
police service and the public, and the effectiveness of the service as a whole 
depends very much on the effectiveness of this link. Third, we embarked 
on our inquiry at a time when the availability of new equipment, notably 
the personal radio, opened up the prospect of new techniques in poUcing 
which were already the subject of preliminary study in the Home Office 
Police Research and Planning Branch. Finally, during the course of our 
inquiry we were invited by the Steering Committee to consider whether 
changes in the system of policing were likely to enable police duties to be 
re-arranged in such a way as to facilitate the introduction of a five-day week, 
without, however, any general increase in police establishments or lessening 
of protection to the public. We therefore set ourselves three aims: to find 
ways of providing a better service to the public, to increase the interest and 
responsibility of the man on the beat, and to achieve more economic utilization 
of manpower. 

The traditional beat system 

7. We are in no doubt that the system of policing large areas of the 
country, which still adheres to the principles of the beat system instituted 
over one hundred years ago, ought to be reviewed as a matter of urgency. 
The beat system in its traditional form has served the country well for 
many generations. From time to time experiments have been made in a 
series of attempts to bring it up to date, and rigid adherence to the three 
shift system is gradually disappearing. Some of these experiments are 
described in Appendix I. We think that in future the system in its traditional 
form should be operated only where a chief constable is confident that it has 
positive advantages over other systems, to some of which we allude later in 
this report. 

8. That the system has been of value in the past and still possesses marked 
advantages is beyond dispute. When it is properly worked (that is, when 
enou^ men are available to work it), it is possible to arrange for every street 
in an urban area to be visited by a uniformed policeman at least once in 
every twenty-four hours, and in many instances more frequently. By his mere 
presence the uniformed policeman undoubtedly prevents some crime and 
affords a degree of protection to life and property. He contributes to the 
maintenance of order and is available to control traffic, prevent accidents 
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and establish close relations with the people living in his area. By these 
means mutual confidence and respect can be fostered, and the concept of the 
pohceman as a citizen in uniform gains reality. Moreover, the “beat” 
policeman is able to feed information to his colleagues in the specialist 
branches of the force, since he knows the movements of people in the locality 
and is in a position to report irregularities in the routine of day to day 
living. Thus he knows when people are on holiday and houses are shut up 
has a keen eye for open windows and gates, and Imows in advance the man 
who is likely to make trouble at closing time on Saturday nights— or rather 
he would know these things where the same beat is worked regularly. 

ty' 

Limitations of beat patrolling 

9. There is clearly much of value in this concept of the beat system, but 
we think that it also embodies an idealisation from the past which, in the 
conditions of modem society, and given the chronic shortage of police man- 
power, is unfortunately no longer attainable. The extent to which some chief 
officers have already moved away from the imposition of a rigid system of 
foot patrolling in urban areas shows up the incompatibility between the 
original system and the society it is meant to serve, and from which it once 
drew its strength. There are probably many young policemen who ffiid it 
difficult to derive much interest or satisfaction from working their beats 
in the traditional manner in urban areas. It is likely that this is due in part 
to the lack of attention given to practical on-the-job training during the 
probationary period, and to briefing men before they go out on the beat ; 
we deal with both these aspects later in this report. Even if adequate atten- 
tion is paid to these two aspects, however, we still think that many intelligent 
young inen, fresh from a police training centre, are unlikely to be convinced 
that their mere presence on a street deters potential wrong-doers ; and they 
are therefore liable, particularly on beats where little occurs, to suffer from 
boredom and frustration. The work might be more readily tolerated if the 
conditions of service provided some measure of atonement for the boredom, 
but they do not. The liability to night work, weekend work and split shifts 
merely underlines the drawbacks of a job performed in a manner which is 
innately frustrating and which may seem old-fashioned. All these factors 
undoubtedly contribute to the wastage among constables engaged on 
uniformed foot patrol. Equally, we think that they are high on the list of 
factors which operate to discourage the more intelligent grammar school 
leavers and graduates from entering the service. 

10. Hence our first ground for criticising the system in its traditional form 
is the discouraging effect it undoubtedly has on many policemen. Our 
second ground is the doubt we entertain about its efficiency as a method 
of policing many areas in modern conditions. 

11. There is a need, so far as possible, to adjust the system of policing 
an area to accord more closely with the hazards of crime and road traffic 
with which the pohceman is primarily employed to deal. We are aware 
of instances where precisely this kind of adjustment has already been 
attempted ; we are also aware of areas where the beats have been unchanged 
for upwards of fifty years. In former times, when police forces lacked 
mobihty and means of rapid communication between one man and anothra, 
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there was probably little alternative to sending men out on foot patrol, 
hoping that by this method the objects of good policing would, so far as 
possible, be secured. But the avaUabilify of new equipment introduced as 
a result of harnessing scientific efforts to police needs broadens the horizon, 
and the question must now be asked whether there is any longer good reason 
to retain a system which had its heyday in totally different conditions from 
those which obtain today, when populations tended to be static, crime was 
adequately contained, traffic problems barely existed, and the police lacked 
the modem resources of mobility and electronic equipment. 

The case for more flexible systems of policing 

12. No comprehensive operational research had been undertaken in this 
country into the comparative efficiency of different systems of policing until 
the creation, three years ago, of the Home Office Police Research and Plan- 
ning Branch made systematic research possible. Even so, some time must 
elapse before we shall be able to establish conclusively that one form of 
pohcing a particular area (taking account of its physical nature, the character 
of its population and the hazards) is more efficient fhan another. The question 
we have felt obliged to ask ourselves, therefore, is whether in this interim 
period, while we are waiting for the fruits of research, the police forces of 
England and Wales should continue to rely primarily on the beat system 
in its traditional form, or whether a definite move should now be made 
towards the introduction of the more flexible systems of policing made pos- 
sible by the availability of scientific and technological aids. 

13. We have no doubt what the answer to this question should be. 
Together, the two broad criticisms of the beat system which we have advanced 
— its lack of appeal to the young man of today and the inefficient use of 
manpower which it involves — constitute a formidable indictment of the 
system as a universal means of policing ; and when to these criticisms is 
added the fact that the system fails to exploit to the full the advantages of 
modem equipment, we think that the case for a very early change to more 
flexible systems of policing in many areas of the country becomes unanswer- 
able. We are further encouraged in this view by the early results (which, 
admittedly, must be treated with reserve) of experiments already carried out 
in association with the Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch 
involving radical departures from the traditional form of beat patrolling ; 
without exception, these experiments have so far shown marked improvements 
in the ability of the police both to prevent and to detect crime. 

Unit beat policing 

14. The logic of our recommendation has already to some extent been 
acknowledged and acted upon, and there are many areas where the beat 
system in its traditional form has already been considerably modified. The 
exact pattern varies as between one area and another, but it is common to all 
to place increasing reliance on the use of personal two-way radio equipment 
and on the mobility derived from the more extensive use of police cars. 
The objectives in every case are the same, namely to provide a more efficient 
system of policing, a more economical system of policing, and a more interest- 
ing system of pohcing — objectives which have only recently become attainable 
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as a result of technological advance. During the period of 



our inquiry the 



results of earlier experiments have been subject to the most searchine ex ^ ™ 
tion by the Home Office Police Research and Planning Branch, and the 
has recently initiated a system, known as unit beat policing, "which ma 'a 
offer a valuable and workable compromise between the advantage of ' 
ing foot patrols to maintain contact with the public, while increasineT 
mobility which will provide a swifter response to calls for help. A des ' 
tion of this system, which has been in operation in the town of Accrin«*'' 
since 1st June 1966 and is now being introduced experimentally in other ar 
is at Appendix 2. 

15. More flexible systems of policing on these lines would not in 
view, lend themselves to the policing of densely populated areas ’sachZ 
the centres of cities. In these there will probably always be a need for th 
uniformed policeman on foot patrol, whose work may well be supolemenM 
by closed-circuit television. His work, however, is more stimulatine ana 
offers more sustained interest, than that of his colleague in the outer uib 
area. Nor would the more flexible systems which we advocate displace tk 
need for a system of rural policing on its present lines— rather we contem 
plate the extension of that system, with the personal interest of a policeman 
for a particular area, to the urbanised district. Thus, in a typical urban area 
we think that the pattern of policing might consist of foot patrols in the citv 
centres,^ with the whole of the inner and outer surburban areas divided into 
beats —It IS (yen to question whether the old term should be retained. 
Each of these beats should be the particular responsibility of a single 
ynstable, who preferably (though we recognise that in some large cities and 
towns ffiis may not be feasible) would live in his own area. Superimposed 
over tffis grynd system would be mobile patrols operating continuously day 
and mght. The beat man would be in radio communication with the patrols 
yd with the section headquarters, and he would have a large measure of 
discretion as to the distribution of his working hours. In this way we should 
expect to elevate the status of the beat constable in a way that would btina 
yt the best quahties of a policeman- self-discipline, personal initiative and 
discrehon- and challenge his intelligence, as well as his maturity and 
common sense, from the outset. 

not join problem in rural areas is different. Here it is not the prindple of 

'■^viewed, but the size and distribution of the beats 
eyipmyt, m particular the transport, required to work them effec- 
L . the Working Party on Equipment 

f ^ ryommendations they may make we recommend that research 

Research and Planning Branch 
which should determine the size of a rural beat and the 
method by which it is worked. 

Local reviews of systems of policing 

musl" y which these new concepts of policing can be introduced 

personal a equipment and, in particular, of 

to the attention f vehicles — a point which we have drawn 

to the attention of the Working Party on Equipment. 
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18. But the extent to which the policing of urban areas can be con- 
verted rapidly to some variant of the new system which we propose does not 
depend solely on the speed with which new equipment can be provided. 
Other factors are also important, such as a general acceptance by chief 
officers of its merits, knowledge of the equipment required to work a system 
of this kind in the local conditions, coupled with an understanding of how to 
use the equipment to the best advantage ; and the ability to draw on relevant 
experience elsewhere. We are not, therefore, suggesting an immediate and 
universal abandonment of the beat system. But we do urge stron^y 
that every chief officer should consider as a matter of urgency, in consulta- 
tion with the police authority, the extent to which the new developmmits 
outlined above are apphcable to his area — although in some forces the 
general review of police methods may have to be considered in relation 
to the timin g of prospective amalgamations. 

19. In all these matters H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary and the 
Research and Hanning Branch of the Police Department have vital parts to 
play. We also think that there is a case for creating a new post in every 
police force headquarters to be filled by an officer of senior rank, who would 
have a definite responsibility for advising the chief constable on means of 
promoting the operational efficiency of the force by keeping under continu- 
ous review the system of policing, the allocation of beats and the employ- 
ment of new equipment and new methods. Such an officer would need to 
keep in close touch with the Research and Pla nnin g Branch and, we think 
that — at all events in the early stages of converting police systems from the 
old to the new basis — ^there would be every advantage in arranging for 
regular meetings between such officers in each district where experience 
could be pooled. 

Duties of ‘ beat ’ constables 

20. An abbreviated guide to the nature of the duties which might be 
assigned to constables employed in urban and suburban areas is set out in 
Appendix 2, where the duties of constables in the unit beat policing experi- 
ment are described. Another point which we commend for further examina- 
tion in due course, when practical experience has been gained of the working 
of the new systems, is the possible scope for giving the new style beat officer, 
who carries overall responsibility on the ground for the policing of his area, 
a special responsibility towards any traffic wardens or special constables who 
may be employed in that area. 

The sergeant 

21. The role of the sergeant is likely to be modified with the introduction 
of more flexible systems of policing, since he will be expected to act as a 
leader and organiser rather than, as in the past, primarily as a supervisor. 
We have therefore considered whether this would be an appropriate time to 
reconsider the title accorded to the rank. The case for abandoning the title 
“ sergeant ” rests m ainl y on the view that its retention tends to lower the 
esteem in which the police service as a whole is held by the public, because 
inapt comparisons may be drawn with the holders of the synonymous rank 
in the Army. It has also been suggested that it may act as a deterrent to 
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recruitment, and there is the further point that the title is anomalous in • 
that it is the only one borrowed from elsewhere, and hence it is not a r 
distinctively police title. We do not, however, make any recommendation i 
to alter it. A change in the duties appropriate to the rank is not in itself | 
a compelling reason for change, and we are not greatly impressed with the i: 
argument that the public may confuse the police sergeant with the equivalent [■ 
military rank ; in any case, the esteem in which the Army sergeant is held J 
has undoubtedly risen in recent years. Nor do we t hin k that the continued 1 
use of the title wtU have a seriously deterrent effect on recruitment, although f 
this must obviously be a matter of opinion. It is, moreover, important to { 
bear in mind that the Police Federation would be opposed to any change in 5 
the title, and this is a matter on which we think that their views should carry « 
great weight. We do, however, recommend that the Working Party on Police ' 
Uniform be invited to review the insignia of the rank. 

Conclusions on Part I 

22. We think that the adoption of more flexible systems of policing on 

the lines we propose above would go far towards attaining the three aims i 
we defined in paragraph 6, namely, to find ways of providing a better service ? 
to the public, of increasing the interest, responsibility and status of the man v 
on the beat, and of achieving more economic utilisation of manpower. As r 
regards the first, the constable with a personal interest and sense of respon- J 
sibility for an area is in a particularly favourable position to get to know J 
his public and to become known by them, mobile patrols are able to reach ■ 
quickly the scene of an incident, thus giving the public greater confidence i 
in the service, and such arrangements (described in paragraphs 14 and 15 ‘ 
above) provide for a better flow of information — the basis on which aU good ■ 
police work rests. As regards the second, we have no doubt that a system ■ 
of policing such as unit beat policing offers a more attractive, interesting and : 
worthwhile job than the old-fashioned system of regular patrolling ; it is a t 
job that ctJls for qualities at least as hi^ as those demanded by the 
sorcalled specialist branches of the service. As regards the third, it is j 
demonstrable that the conversion of a suitable urban area to the system of i 
unit beat policing can yield substantial economies in manpower. ! 

23. We were asked by the Steering Committee in the course of our ^ 
inquiry whether changes in the system of policing would be Ukely to enable 
police duties to be re-arranged in such a way as to facilitate the introduction i 
of a five-day week. We replied that among the significant gains to be 
secured by introducing the more flexible systems of policing which we have ! 
in mind, would undoubtedly be a significant saving of manpower. Unit beat i 
policing can offer, in those urban areas in which it has been applied, a > 
saving of some 12 per cent, in the manpower required to work the area by 1 
the traditional beat system. This is an encouraging pointer to the future. . 
A saving of this order of magnitude cannot, for the reasons we have dis- f 
cussed, be obtained over the country as a whole, and we stress that any ; 
experiments in so fundamental a matter as the system of policing must be ^ 
evaluated by research. Nevertheless, it seems clear that the general adoption 

in suitable areas of a system which relies on continuous coverage by , 
motorised patrols superimposed, where appropriate, over beat constables I 
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with overall responsibility for their districts, would seem likely, on a rough 
calculation made at our request by the Home Office Police Research and 
Planning Branch, to yield a saving of police manpower equivalent to an 
augmentation of the police service of the order of 5 per cent.— in addition 
to offering an improved service to the public. It follows that the introduction 
of a five-day week would be facilitated. 
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PART n 



Management problems 

24. We have reviewed a number of aspects of management in the police 
service where we think there is room for improvement. Some management 
problems can ^be traced to the lack of a proper appreciation of the basic 
principles of good man-management, and we deal with the need for proper 
training in the next part of our report. Here we deal with some specific 
matters which, in our opinion, have an important bearing on morale. The 
attention paid to them varies between one force and another, and our recom- 
mendations are designed to bring the level of the least progressive force up 
to that of the most forward-looking. 



Induction training 

25. It is essential in any sphere, whether public service, industty or 
OTmmerce, for the new entrant to receive proper training for the work he 
IS to underlie. In the police service, every new recruit spends 13 weeks at a 
police training centre, where he is given basic training in all aspects of 
police work. 'Hie Working Party on Training is currently reviewing the 
syllabus for this initial training, and we have not therefore examined it 
ourselves. We have, however, considered the airangements for the continued 
traimng of die probationer constable once he has left the training centre, and 
we caused mquiries to be made of every chief constable as to the arrange- 
mmts for probationer traimng in his force. Replies show a wide variation 
in prachce, ranging from that in a few cases of posting recruits immediately 
to normal duties to a systematic programme of attachments to the various 
departments of the force, spread over the whole period of probation. 



26. The first few weeks after leaving the training school are of vital impor- 
tance m the training of a probationer. This is the time he has been looking 
forward to, when he will put into practice what he has been taught. He is 
at the most impressionable stage, and what happens to him during the next 
^ weeks and months may have a considerable bearing on his whole future 
^ayiom as a pohce officer-even on whether he remains in the service. 

earmg ffiese considerations m mind, we strongly recommend aU chief officers 
to rewew the airangements for the continued traimng of probatLier 
constables in their forces, and we commend, as a basis for this reviw— though 
not nec^s^y as a vade mec«m-the programme used in one large counW 
force, which we attach at Appendix 3. Each of the various stages in su“ a 
prome ought, we think, to be carried out at some time during eLh 

X , r possible a set period Sd ^e 

^ocated to each stage, smce this ensures that training is properly progressed 
It IS important that the whole of the probationary p^od sh^M he 
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should be paid to the selection of suitable trained constables to whom proba- 
tioners are attached. While in some circiunstances there may be advantage 
in selecting older constables who are not likely to be promoted (possibly 
giving them special privileges, for example in regard to hours of duty), there 
is a danger that such men may be uncommunicative and disgruntled. Further- 
more, the training of probationers can in itself be good preparation for 
promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

27. In addition to recommending chief officers to review the arrange- 
ments in their forces, we recommend, as a long term measure, that the 
Working Party on Training be invited to review the programme of tr ainin g, 
both theoretical and practical, for the whole of the probationary period ; and 
that account be taken in assessing the establishment of a force of the number 
of probationers under training. 

Some aspects of discipline and management 

28. Public respect for the police depends on many things, not least on 
their smartness and bearing in the streets. Pride in personal appearance, and 
in the uniform of a policeman, is proper to police duty, and requires no 
explanation or apology from us. It follows that recruits should receive a 
certain amount of drilling at police training centres. At the same time care 
should be taken to avoid excessive regimentation. Regular drill parades 
in forces, coimnon at one time, are fast disappearing. We think that they 
are wholly unnecessary. On the rare occasions when ceremonial parades are 
required, rehearsals should be kept to a minimum. On the other hand the 
practice of saluting, which has been cxriticised in some quarters, should, we 
think, be entirely acceptable in any uniformed service. Salutes are simply 
an appropriate form of greeting or recognition between officers, implying 
respect and courtesy, not subservience. There should be no need, therefore, 
to lay down elaborate rules for their use. 

29. An important aspect of police life m which old-fashioned attitudes 
towards management have in the past— consciously or unconsciously— tended 
to work against efficiency, is in the arrangements made for briefing men before 
they go on duty ; and we think that the present practice, which in many 
forces has changed little since Victorian times, should be reviewed as a 
matter of urgency. Men are commonly paraded fifteen minutes before 
going out on patrol, and a series of instructions is read out to them while 
they remain standing in ranks. Such conditions do little to encourage a man s 
interest in his work, or to stimulate a feeling of pride in the job he is about 
to undertake. The importance of good briefing can hardly be over- 
emphasised. We think that a very much more informal arrangement would 
result in more efficient communicartaon of information, and would also stimu- 
late greater interest in police duties, while promoting a proper understanding 
of the tasks to be done. Much of the information at present wnttm in 
pocket books could be duplicated beforehand and distributed at the briefing 
session. Epidiascopes might be used for projecting photographs or diagrams 
on to a screen for all to see, and the linking of police stations by closed- 
circuit television, so as to enable a chief constable or head of C.I.D. to brief 
all members of a force on some special occasion, might also be considered. 
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Apart from, tile need to parade men to ensure that they, are smartly dressed, 
briefing sessions should wherever possible be conducted with men sitting 
down, preferably at desks. The briefing officer and the constables whom 
he is briefing should regard themselves as confidential colleagues engaged in 
a joint enterprise, in which the sharing of information and the planning of 
tactics are matters for the whole group. 

30. Briefing is one aspect of the more general question of the establish- 
ment of proper communication between the various ranks in a force. We 
think that there has in the past been a tendency for senior ranks to overlook 
the need to pass on information ; as a result rumours tend to circulate un- 
checked, and members of a force may learn about new items of equipment 
from the newspapers or journals before they have authoritative information 
from their own officers. Such a lack of proper communication reacts badly 
on morale and hampers efficiency and personal initiative. Training in 
man-management wUl do much to bring home the need for effective communi- 
cation between aU ranks of the service. Nevertheless, we think that there is 
need for some more formal arrangements to ensure that information of this 
nature is disseminated throughout every force. The bulletin to be issued by 
the Police Research and Planning Branch will ensure that knowledge of new 
equipment and up-to-date techniques is available in each force, and we think 
that chief officers should take particular care to establish arrangements under 
which as much of this information as possible is passed on to aU members 
of the force. Force Orders have an important part to play in disseminating 
information, and we think that their scope should be reviewed with the object 
of using them as a vehicle for communicating pending changes of policy, 
operational dispositions, the introduction of new items of equipment, and any 
other matters likely to be of interest to aU members of a force — and it should 
not be overlooked that background information, not directly relevant to any 
particular duty, will often help to inspire in a man a fresh enthusiasm for his 
work as a police officer, which otherwise tends to flag under the routine of day 
to day duties. 

31. A further aspect of management to which we think too little attention 
has been paid in the past is the need for organisation and methods studies 
in police forces. Such a study recently completed in a large county force by an 
outside expert has revealed many minor procedures and routines, some 
obviously of great antiquity, which, once recognised for what they are, have 
been clearly seen to be irksome and time-wasting. The general question of 
O and M studies in police forces is under consideration by the Working 
Party on Manpower, and we do not therefore think it necessary for us to 
recommend how these studies can best be pursued. 

Transfer of policemen 

32. The practice of transferring policemen from one place to another 
was touched upon by the Royal Commission in their Final Report ; but 
beyond commenting that chief officers should review their practice from time 
to time they made no recommendation (paragraph 354). Since the Royal 
Commission sat there has been an increasing volume of criticism by members 
of county constabularies about the frequency, inconvenience, and financial 
drawbacks of transfers. A transfer often means that a man has to move 
house, with the consequent upheaval for his wife and children, and with the 
larger forces of the future, the number of transfers that necessitate a move 
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of house may well increase. Furthermore the possibility of a transfer acts 
as a deterrent to buying a house, at a time when policemen are naturally as 
anxious to become owner-occupiers as other members of the community. 
Xhus men lack the means of capital appreciation commonly available to 
employees in other occupations. A not surprising result has been a discernible 
drift of men from county to borough forces. Liability to transfer is 
inseparable from police work, but it is essential, in the interests of morale 
and good management, that the incidence of transfers should be kept as low 
as possible, and that the most careful consideration should be given to a 
man’s domestic circumstances before transfer is ordered — as, indeed, we think 
it generally is. Wherever possible a man should be given reasonable notice 
of a move, and told the reason for it 

33. We think that means should be devised for securing that a constable 
serving in a county or combined force should not suffer financial disadvantages 
in comparison with the borough man on account of inabihty to become an 
owner-occupier. We understand that in most city and borough forces a 
high proportion of officers are already allowed to buy their own houses, and 
do in fact do so. since even if transferred they will still be within reasonable 
travelling distance of their new place of work. In county forces, however, 
where a transfer is likely to involve moving house, there has been a greater 
tendency to expect that policemen will live in houses provided by the police 
authority, and in many areas the policeman’s house is also the local police 
station. Nevertheless, it is just that the rural policeman should have the 
same opportunity to buy his own house as his colleague in urban ^d 
suburban areas, and we recommend that the Home Office, in consultation 
with the interested associations, should examine ways in which this might 
be achieved. A possible scheme which we commend for smdy would be for 
a man to enter into a contract with the local authority to buy the house 
in which he is living, and to pay for it by instalments ; if he is moved at a 
later date, the house would revert to the local authority, who would then pay 
the man his share of its current market value. Such a scheme would have ffie 
added advantage that it would help the police authority to keep up its housing 
standards by ensuring a steady turnover of property. 

Welfare officers 

34. We have reviewed the need for a welfare officer in each police force, 
and we recommend that in each of the larger forces of the future such a post 
should be created. We think that the welfare officer should be a civiHan, so 
that a member of the force need feel no inhibition about approaching him, and 
we recognise that there may be circumstances in which a retired member of the 
police service or the armed forces is the best man for the job. The policeman 
should feel free to tell the welfare officer things frankly and openly on a 
“solicitor and client” basis. It is important that he should be able to feel 
confident that nothing that is said will get back to his senior officer^altbough 
the welfare officer may well advise him that his best course would be to put 
the matter about which he is troubled forward through the usual ch^els. 
The appointment of such officers should in no way diminish the responsibility 
of senior officers for the welfare of their men. We also commend gene y 
the practice which already obtains in some police forces of ^ommg 
welfare sub-committees, consisting of various ranks, who meet from e 
to time to deal with the welfare problems of individual officers. 
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PART in 



Man-management training 

35. In this part of our report we consider the arrangements for training 
police officers in man-management, and the way in which such training 
should be developed and extended in ffie future. This, a matter of the 
first importance, has had little attention in the police service in the past. 
Yet it is of little value to find ways of utilising the available manpower 
of the service to greater advantage, and of making the policeman’s job 
more interesting, if the morale of men is to be at the mercy of irksome 
restrictions and overbearing or ineffective supervision resulting from bad 
man-management. Moreover, proper awareness of the principles of good 
management not only has a beneficial influence over the relationships 
between the various ranks and levels of responsibility in an organisation ; 
it should also have a profound effect on the wider aspects of management 
we have considered in Part n of our report. A senior officer who is fully 
aware of, and puts into practice, the attributes of good leadership will need 
no reminder about the importance of a constant concern for the welfare 
of those under him. 



Existing arrangements 



36. Sessions on the technique of supervision have commonly been included 
in the pre-promotion courses conducted in many police forces in England 
and Wales, but until the last few years little instruction has been given 
outside the Police College in the principles of man-management. During 
the last twelve months, however, important steps have been taken to remedy 
this deficiency. In the Metropolitan Police, in particular, pioneer efforts 
have been made in conjtmction with the Department of Managerial Studies, 
Regent Street Polytechnic, in devising a five-day course on the principles 
of man-management Eighteen selected sergeants and inspectors attended 
to TOurse and these officers, after further consultation with members of 
the Polytechnic staff, were appointed as instructors at three-day courses 
^vermg l^dership, motivation, morale, delegation, communication and 
traimng This course now forms part of the pre-promotion couraes from 
constable to sergeant and from sergeant to station sergeant, and a shortened 
version of the course is given also as part of the pre-promotion course 
from mspector to chief inspector. While the MetropoHtan PoUce recognise 
that It IS too early to assess the results of these courses yet, it is already 
ewdent tot most students have warmly welcomed them. We have studied 
the syllabus of instruction prepared for use in the Metropolitan Police 
and we have ^n much impressed by the care and imaginative thinking 
which mamfestly underUes its preparation ; we understand that it is to be 
rcvi^jwed in the light of experience. 
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37. In ten other police forces limited arrangements have already been 
made to give some instruction in the principles of man-maiiagement : five 
of these have made arrangements for courses at colleges of further educa- 
tion, three sent officers to a four-day course run by the Department of Extra 
Mural Studies at Keele University, one is interested in a similar course being 
organised for the staff of Vickers Limited by Lancaster University, and 
another in a course organised by the Ministry of Labour for supervisors 
of training within industry. In addition, a course has been started later this 
year at Southampton University. 

38. Apart from the pioneer work in the Metropolitan Pohce, the most 
systematic attention given to the subject so far has been at the Police College, 
where leadership, command, planning, organisation and administration have 
occupied important places in the syllabuses of all courses throughout the 
College’s existence. Basic management theory is taught on aU courses. 
Twelve lectures, each followed by discussion, are given to the special course 
by members of the staff of the Department of Managerial Studies of the 
London Polytechnic ; the ‘ A ’ course receives two lectures by the principal 
of the Ashridge Management College ; lectures are given to the intermediate 
command course by a management consultant and an industrial personnel 
manager, and these are reinforced by discussion and exercises ; and the 
senior staff course receives lectures by industrial executives, again reinforced 
by exercises. In addition, members of all these courses receive lectures by 
senior police officers which bear on the question of man-management. 

39. We are satisfied that sufficient attention is being given by the Police 
College to questions of man-management. At the same time it is clear that 
the facilities available at the College at present are not adequate to allow 
the training of all potential superintendents and all potential inspectors. At 
present the ‘ A ’ course for sergeants and newly-promoted inspectors caters 
for 280 men a year — less than half the men who are promoted to inspector 
each year. The intermediate command course, for men about to be promoted 
to superintendent, caters for 48 men a year, and we understand that this 
number may be increased. The best way of providing training for everyone 
in these categories is under immediate consideration by the Committee on 
Higher Police Training, but however much it proves possible to expand the 
facilities for training the higher ranks it will still be necessary to provide 
training arrangements for other ranks, and in particular the rank of sergeant. 

Development of courses in man-management 

40. We have no doubt that many minor frustrations and grievance in a 
disciphned organisation are traceable to the lack of proper attention to 
enlightened attitudes towards management. Indeed it is probable that failure 
to appraise men properly for promotion by putting too much weight on 
their qualities as .policemen, and too little on their potential as leaders, has 
in the past had adverse effects on the service. Aptitude for leadership shoidd 
be regarded as one of the major considerations in deciding whether a police 
officer should be promoted, and those who are selected should receive specific 
training in this aspect of their duties. By this we do not, of course, mean 
to imply that “ man-management ” is a subject which can be tau^t in a 
once-for-all session. By “man-management” we mean, rather, the careful 
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development of a man’s potential for leadership, and the cultivation of a 
sound understanding of human relationships as a means of fostering the team 
spirit which underlies all good police work. Thus a correct attitude towards 
management depends on enlarging an officer’s experience by enabling him 
to discuss it and evaluate it in relation to the experience of others under- 
taking comparable work, in this way helping him to inspire and lead others, 
and bring out their best qualities. 

41. Hence our first recommendation is that immediate attention should 
be given to the provision throughout the service of training in the principles 
of man-management as part of the pre-promotion courses of all sergeants. 
We also think it will be necessary, in the initial stages, to give training to 
newly-promoted inspectors. In addition, one or two sessions on man- 
management might be included in refresher courses for constables, since many 
of these have responsibilities for the training of probationers. We also think 
that there would be advantage in encouraging officers of more senior rank 
to attend training courses as observers, so that they can appreciate the 
principles being taught. 

42. It is desirable that those concerned with running courses should in 
the main be police officers, in order to inspire the confidence of those under 
instruction ; and we think that the best rank for instructors would normally 
be that of inspector. The instructors will themselves have to be trained by 
people drawn from outside the service, and we recommend that the Home 
Office should draw up, in consultation with the Department of Education 
and Science, a list of institutions well qualified to give special training, and 
circulate the list to aU forces. The quality of men selected for training as 
instructors will be particularly important in the early stages of the scheme, 
and we think that the persons who are to undertake the training of instructors 
should have a voice in their selection. 

43. It is easier to define the objects of man-management training than to 
propose a syllabus by which these objects can be attained. The experience 
of the police service in this field, although valuable, is limited ; and in dealing 
with a subject of such importance to the future efficiency and well-being of 
the service, it is obviously necessary to ensure that any training in manage- 
ment is properly orientated. We accordingly suggest that the problem of 
devising a syllabus should be tackled in two ways. In the first place we 
recommend that a programme should be put in hand without delay involving 
prolonged interviews in depth of a selection of probationers, trained constables 
and sergeants, which mi^t be expected to reveal those aspects of man- 
management which most require attention in the police service. We do not 
think that the service itself is qualified to undertake a research project of 
this kind, and we accordin^y recommend the employment of an outside 
consultant. We would expect that such a project might be completed in, 
say. six months, and its results should provide a reliable basis on which 
future man-management training can be developed. It would then be neces- 
sary from time to time, to review the syllabus in the li^t of changing 
conditions in the police service. A limited research project of this kind would 
appear to be relevant in some of its aspects to the current research being 
undertaken by the Police Research and Planning Branch into wastage from 
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the police service. We thinV that consideration should be given to the 
possibility of combining the two projects ; they ou^t, at all events, to be 
co-ordinated. 

44. Secondly, we thinV that there is much to be gained from local initiative 
and experiment in this field ; we therefore welcome the steps being taken in 
various parts of the country to introduce man-management training, and we 
hope that all chief officers will consider whether it can be introduced in their 
forces. In this way a wealth of practical experience will have been 
accumulated by the time the research project is completed, which can be 
drawn upon when devising a syllabus for general use. When this stage is 
reached, there should be close consultations between those who have carried 
out the research and those who have already gained practical experience, 
including the staffs of the Polytechnic Department of Managerial Studies and 
Keele and Southampton Universities. 
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PART IV 



Sinnmary o£ conclusions and recommendations 

45. We summarise the more important of our conclusions and recom- 
mendations as follows : 

Operational organisation (Part I) 

(i) Our recommendations are designed to achieve three aims: the 
provision of a better service to the public, an increase in the interest 
and responsibility of the policeman on the beat, and the more 
economic utilisation of manpower (paragraphs 6 and 22). 

(ii) We think that the beat system of policing in its traditional form 
should in future be operated only where a chief constable is con- 
fident that it has positive advantages over other systems, and we 
recommend that every chief officer consider as a matter of urgency 
the extent to which the more flexible systems of policing which we 
describe are applicable to his area (paragraphs 7 and 18). 

(iii) The case for introducing more flexible systems of policing in many 
areas of the country, in particular urban areas, is unanswerable. By 
these means the status of the constable can be raised, his work can 
be made more interesting and worthwhile, and he can exploit to 
the full the advantages of modem equipment (paragraphs 13 to 15). 

(iv) We recommend that research be undertaken by the Home Office 
Police Research and Planning Branch into the factors which should 
determine the size of a rural beat and the method by which it is 
worked (paragraph 16). 

(v) We make no recommendation to alter the title “ sergeant ”, but we 
think that the insignia of the rank should be reviewed (para- 
graph 21). 

(vi) A new post should be created in every police headquarters to be 
filled by an officer of senior rank, with responsibility for adraing 
the chief constable on means of promoting the operational efficiency 
of the force (paragraph 19). 

(vii) The adoption in suitable areas of the country of the flexible systems 
of policing which we recommend would be Hkely to yield a saving 
of police manpower equivalent to an augmentation of the pohce 
service of the order of five per cent., and this would facilitate the 
introduction of a five-day working week (paragraph 23). 



Management problems (Part II) 

(viii) We recommend aU chief officers to review the arrangements for 
“ on the job ” training of probationer constables, and we think that 
a set programme of attachments to each of the various departments 
should be adhered to for each man (paragraph 26 and Appendix 3). 
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(ix) We recommend that the Working Party on Training be invited to 
review the programme of tra inin g for the whole of the probationary 
period, and that account be taken in assessing the establishment of 
a force of the number of probationers under training (paragraph 27). 

(x) We think that the holding of regular drill parades in police forces 
is unnecessary, and that on the occasions when ceremonial parades 
are required rehearsals should be kept to a m i ni mu m (paragraph 
28). 

(xi) We think that the present practice of briefing should be reviewed 
as a matter of urgency (paragraph 29). 

(xii) We consider that there is need for some more formal arrangements 
for the communication of information between the ranks in a 
force, and that the scope of Force Orders as a means of disseminat- 
ing information should be reviewed (paragraph 30). 

(xiii) We draw attention to the need for organisation and methods studies 
in police forces (paragraph 31). 

(xiv) The incidence of transfers in county and combined forces should 
be kept as low as possible, and wherever practicable a man should 
be given reasonable notice of a move, and be told the reason for it 
(paragraph 32). 

(xv) We recommend that the Home Office, in consultation with the 
interested associations, examine ways in which policemen can be 
given better opportunities to purchase their own houses (paragraph 
33). 

(xvi) We recommend that a civflian welfare officer be appointed in each 
of the larger forces of the future (paragraph 34). 

Man-management training (Part m) 

(xvii) We recommend that immediate attention be given to the provision 
of training in the principles of man-management (paragraph 41). 

(xviii) We think that such training should be given by police officers, and 
we recommend that the Home Office circulate to all forces a list 
of institutions qualified to train these instructors (paragraph 42). 

(xix) We recommend that a programme of research be put in hand 
without delay to ascertain those aspects of man-management which 
most require attention in the police service, thus providing a reliable 
basis for fumre training (paragraph 43). 

(xx) We welcome the local initiative being shown in this field and we 
hope that the experience thus gained will be used in planning fuffire 
training (paragraph 44). 



Home Office. 

Horseferry House. 

October 1966. 
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appendix 1 

Beat systems 

This appendix sets out some developments of the beat system of policing since the 
last war, with some comments of various committees. 

Second Report of the PoUce Post-War Committee (1947) 

2 “The present principles of the beat system, generally speaking, dffier little 
from thL first instituted when police forces were established something like 

100 years ago.” 

3 Country beat,. The Committee noted the recent introduction of motor cars 
in rmarar^as, and concluded that “ there is much to be gamed by te motorised 
sysJJSi of pattolling rural areas, and we think that it can be adapted for semi- 
urban areas 

4 Town beats. After considering the various ways m which a town beat could 
be worked-flxed route, fixed points, discretionary workmg, cnss-cross routes and 
mera^ed working-the Committee considered that “ as a general prmciple the 
worLg of some beats wholly on foot must remam m view of the foot mans 
Tpecial value in maintaining public confidence and obtaining information , but 
tL beat system should be kept flexible, with a discretionary route and some 
latitude about making points. This basic system should be supplemented by 
superimposed patrols on foot, cycle, or in a car equipped with two-way radio 
which covered several beats and had a roving commission, making frequent 
contact with the beat constable. 

The Aberdeen experiment 

5 A new system of policing came into operation in a small area of Aberto 
City on 4th April 1948, and was later extended to cover the whole of the Oty 
bv 1st January 1949. Under the system individual beats were abolished and the 
areas covered by them absorbed into districts. Each district was ^hced by a 
team which varied from three to nine constables accortog to the toe of day 
the day of the week and the policing requirements of the area. Normally a 
sergeam was in charge of each team and was responsible for the allocatton of 
duty within the area, each sergeant having a car at his disposal equipped, with 
two-way radio. When posted, men were as a rule given discretion as to the rnethod 
in which they carried out each duty. In each team there were a number of 
qualified drivers who took it in turns to drive the cars and who, on rehef, we 
available for such duties as the sergeant might decide. The system vvas adopt^ 
in a few other areas, including the Metropolitan Police (see paragraph 7 below), 
but never to any great extent. 

The Report of the Committee on Police Conditions of Service (Part II) 1949 
(Oaksey) 

6 “We draw attention to the method of policing introduced experimentally in 
the City of Aberdeen and elsewhere. It appears to have improved the workmg 
conditions and the morale of the men without a sacrifice in the efficiency of me 
force. This particular system may not be suitable for generM adoption, but me 
experiment provides a challenge for chief constables of all other forces to study 
the problem for themselves.” 
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Report on tihe Employment and Distribution of Strength in the Metropolitan 
Police (Dixon Report — ^Part II) 1953 

7. After considering the shortage of manpower in the Metropolitan Police, die 
report states that ” we doubt whether the requirements of the present situation 
can be satisfactorily met without a more radical variation of, or departure from, 
the beat system ” than that envisaged by the Post~W ar Committee (see paragraphs 
2—4 above). At the request of the Committee, a scheme along the lines of the 
Aberdeen experiment was introduced in four sub-divisions in the Metropolitan 
Police District. The Committee were sufficiently impressed with the results of 
the experiment, even though it had necessarily to be conducted with in s uffi cient 
manpower, that they recommended its extension to other parts of the Metropolitan 
Police District; this recommendation was subsequently implemented. 

ACPO Report on Police Establishments (1962) 

8. “ Men on auto cycles, or motor cycles, or in cars, even with wireless facilities, 
important as they are in enabling the police to deal with emergencies are not, 
in our view, substitutes for the beat constable working mainly on foot. We 
think that die post-war tendency to offset dwindling manpower by mechanising 
beats has led to a loss of communication between the public and the police, and 
we consider the whole question needs re-examination if we are to regain the 
lost ground. In addition, the pattern of beat duty may well be altered as soon 
as every officer is provided with a personal wireless set.” 

Neighbourhood beats 

9. This system of policing was begun a few years ago in Crawley New Town, 
West Sussex, and has since been adopted in, amongst other places, Kernel 
Hempstead, Stevenage, and Welwyn Garden City in Hertfordshire, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and in Newport, Monmouthshire. The purpose is to provide police 
cover in those areas of a town which are mainly residential and not part of 
the town centre, although a neighbourhood beat could mclude one or more small 
shopping areas. 

10. One or sometimes two constables are responsible for a neighbourhood. 
They invariably work the same neighbourhood beats and, as far as possible, 
reside within it. They use pedal cycles or lightweight motor cycles. In some 
cases a small police office adjoins the police house for the use of the public. 
Each officer covers his area for eight hours a day ; for the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours, supervision is usually provided by a lightweight motorcyclist 
who covers two or more neighbourhood beats. 

11. It is claimed that the scheme improves the relationship between the police 
and the public. A keen officer will take a pride in his efforts to reduce the 
numbers of crimes and incidents occurring on his neighbourhood beat. 

Other experiments in basic police coverage 
(The numbers quoted refer to individual forces which can be identified if 
required.) 

(A) Discretional beat system supplemented by divisional transport 
(All the vehicles used are in addition to normal patrol vehicles.) 

Force no. 

1 Divisional vans manned with 2-4 P.C.S are on constant patrol. 

7 After 6 p.m. area cars and general crime cars are on patrol. 
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Force no. 



9 Cars with two men with complete freedom of movement supplement 
discretional beat working (sometimes these cars are the only personnel 
on duty). 

11 A crime car is used from 6 p.m., and a C.I.D. officer is added from 
10 p.m. 

12 Ordinary beat system — 6 a.m.-6 p.m. ; from 6 p.m.-6 a.m. patrolling 
is entirely by radio equipped cars. 

13 Radio equipped cars and dog vans supplement a flexible beat system. 

15 The town centre is patrolled by cars with up to four P.C.s. 

16 Eight lightweight motor cycles equipped with radio are superimposed 
on a discretional beat system. From 4 p.m. to 12 night a radio 
equipped car with two P.C.s and one D.C. also patrols. 

17 Cars and mopeds are used to supplement beats worked discretionally 
and are grouped in “ clover-leaf ” fashion around section boxes. 

20 A police vehicle picks up beat men and takes them round vulnerable 
property. Mopeds are provided for outer foot beats. Small estate 
cars are provided for sergeants. 

36 The section sergeant is provided with a white radio-equipped mini-van 
and driver. In addition, one patrol car is allocated for busier 
periods of duty for use at the inspector’s discretion. After midnight 
a patrol car is crewed up with uniformed and C.I.D. personnel. At 
the same time the inspector on duty has discretion to redeploy men from 
beats to meet special requirements. 

38 Divisions are supplemented by radio-equipped motor cycles and vans. 

40 Divisional crime cars are permanently manned from uniform strength. 

(B) Forms of team policing 

3 From 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. one sergeant and four P.C.s are deployed over 
any area and for any period at the discretion of the sergeant. 

6 In one area of ten beats the sergeant is mobile and is required to pick 
up P.C.s in turn and patrol the whole section. During hours of darkness 
the sergeant picks up two men at a time and makes surprise visits to 
vulnerable properties. At weekends and holiday periods a squad of 
five to six men with a sergeant patrols the town centre in a van operating 
as a team. 

8 The force area is divided into 10 sections, each with a team of approxi- 
mately 5 sergeants and 30 to 36 P.C.s. The same personnel are retained 
on the section for two years. The duties and areas of responsibility 
of members of each team are completely at the discretion of the 
sergeant on duty. 

11 All night duty personnel, including foot police, traffic patrols, C.I.D. and 
policewomen, are formed into a single team deployed at the discretion 
of the inspector. 

13 Use of personal radio has enabled the officers in charge of reliefs to 
deploy their men with complete flexibility either singly or in groups. 
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Force no. 

20 One sergeant and six P.C.s in van equipped with radio move during the 
night from area to area where trouble is expected. Officers are set down 
in an area and after working it on foot for a period at the sergeant’s 
discretion, are picked up and moved on. 

21 Use of the night duty staff at all times is completely at the discretion of 
the inspector in charge of the relief. There is no rigid adherence to beat 
boundaries and the inspector is assisted by ample radio equipped 
transport. 

22 Night patrolling in turban areas is almost entirely carried out by cars. 
These are reinforced by a system of additional mobiles operating over a 
wide area under the control of a single sergeant. 

33 A sergeant equipped with a van picks up members of a section to make 
spot checks on selected areas and property. 

38 Two teams work a division, each under a sergeant who deploys his team 
over a not too clearly defined area, moving them on from place to place 
within that area at his discretion. 

50 Teams of mixed regulars and special constables, are used in the evening 
and early hours of morning. 

59 Teams having complete discretion work over both urban and rural areas 
in a county force. 



(C) Forms of " saturation " policing and " commando ’’ squads 
2 A radio equipped van with one sergeant and six P.Cs works on each 
division in turn. 

4 A contingent consisting of one inspector, ^o sergeants and 10 P Cs 
(including W.P.C. and dog handler) in a fiymg colnmn of four vehicles 
equipped with radio and radar operates at vmious tunes ^ ^ ^ 

and 4 a.m. This column spends one or two horns m one place, and then 
moves on. OccasionaUy speed checks and checks for stolen vehiclra ^d 
property are made. The operation of this fiymg colunm^ programmed 
7 days in advance. A second column is to be formed shortly. 

16 Areas of prevalent crime are saturated with P.Cs in plam clothes. 

19 Special squads of men (up to 10) in plain clothes fiood areas with special 
crime problems. 

22 An experimental “ commando ” unit of ^o serg^nts, 

dogs operate in two teams to be worked separately or together. They 
are conveyed in personnel carriers to areas of special difficulty. 

23 Within a sub-division (normally foot patrolled) areas are selected for 
^ fiooding by foot P.Cs equipped with personal wireless and supplemented 

by motor vehicles. 



26 



The police area is divided into five sectors. The inspector on duty is 
Sponsible for arranging special con^ntrations of police ^ 
secLs for at least two nights per week. A coi^ando squad to ^so 
been formed from all branches of officers equipped with vehicles and 
communications ; this squad is concentrated “®P“f 
sergeant in charge, subject to the overall direction of the semor detective. 
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Force no. 

-?! Tactical patrol groups of one inspector, one sergeant, and 10 P.C.s are 
formed from the same personnel for a Period 

group is provided with transport and radio and Patrols m selected areas 
S nLLary These groups are further supplemented by teams of one 
Lrge^t a^d three or four P.C.s patrolling divisionaUy m selected areas 
within a division. 

40 A group of a sergeant and 12 P.C.s, including a dog handler is drawn 
froS a group of the divisions and conveyed by radm-equipped transport 
to built-?p areas in all parts of these divisions The squad works on 
ftrS^r four late evenings in each place and then moves ™ for a 
^ar period to another place without any rigid programme and with 
the object of maintaining an element of surprise. 

50 A “strike car” sometimes partly manned by special constables is used 
ft weekends in larger towns and moves from one potential trouble spot 
to another. 

51 A mobile unit of 1 sergeant and 6 P.Cs in a personnel carrier equjped 
with radio operates from 9 a.m.-2 a.m., dealmg with all major problems. 

56 A squad is used to saturate various parts of a vulnerable dock area 
throughout each night. 

57 A night patrol squad of over 20 men is employed to saturate vulnerable 
parts of the city. Extension of the scheme to days for traffic purposes, 
etc., was not altogether successful. 

(D) Varying shift systems 

Rigid adherence to a three shift system is the exception rather than the rule. In 
a n^toof places there is a four-relief system and m others a five-rehef system. 
In one force, beats are divided into those needing 16 horn cover and ffiose n^dmg 
24 hour cover and to operate these, intermediate shifts have been introduced and 
^e Zked wifli pre-defermined regularity. In another force a new shift system 
has been introduc^ to ensure that the same group of men always works together , 
ffiTs system akoX.ws each man to have three days off du^ at one time e^ry 
fburffi week. In some places five and seven-relief systems have been tned and 
abandoned as unpopular. In one force a six-shift rota is worked. 

(E) Mechanisation and team working on rural beats 

5 Two radio equipped motor cycles are issued to each rural s^tion. '^e 
section is worked as a team using these motor cycles to provide prolonged 
coverage of the complete area. 

9 An experiment has been tried to concentrate men around the sergeant’s 
station (not entirely successful as it is reported that m^y men prefer 
the responsibility of their own command on their own beat). 

12 All P.Cs on rural beats are equipped with motor cycles ; the personnel 
in each section are worked as a team providing 24-hour coverage m 
that section. 

17 P.Cs are provided with radio equipped motor cycles and each section 
is worked as a whole at the discretion of the sergeant m charge. 
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Porce no- 

22 Rural beats are now worked on a section basis, each detached beat 
officer being equipped with a motor cycle with radio ; the section is 
covered throughout the 24 hours. 

27 AH rural beats are equipped with motor cycles. Recently mini-vans 
were introduced for selected “ paired beats. Beats are worked 
discretionaUy and patrolling may be by mini-van, motor cycle, bicycle 
or on foot. 

37 Beat motor cycles are being replaced by radio-equipped mini-vans on 
the basis of one to three beats. Each man carries out a tout of duty 
covering three beats. 

50 Groups of beats (not less than four) have been formed into working 
areas ; each working area is permanently manned by one constable ; 
records are centrahsed for the working area. The system has been 
extended to mixed urban /rural areas. 

72 Beats have also been grouped, and are patroUed by radio-equipped 
vehicles. After 2 a.m. coverage is provided by ordinary traffic and 
crime patrol cars. 



(F) Other systems and experiments 



24 An “ area ” system of policing has been introduced with the beat as 
such abolished. Operations within each area are completely flexible, 
men being concentrated in areas as selected by the superintendents. 
A CID. officer as weU as uniformed P.Cs is posted to each area 
on a permanent basis. The inspector deploys the men in such areas 
to the best advantage, having regard to current problems. 

25 A plain clothes section has been formed in a holiday resort to patrol 
vulnerable areas during summer period. 

28 Beat working has been discontinued. Duty is performed in uniform 
or plain clothes depending on (a) the crime situation and (i) certam 
fixed commitments contingent upon the time of day. Officers are 
given the responsibility for detecting and preventing different classes of 
crime. 



29 



34 



35 



A system of mobile reserves has been introduced. Twelve nMn are 
nominated from each division and are prepared to work anywhere at 
short notice. In emergencies, including sudden prevalence of particular 
crime, men are called up in units of three and use their own vehicles. 



A series of experiments has been carried out with beats grouped mto 
areas, subsequently amended to areas of vulnerability The areas were 
saturated in turn for varying periods (about 14 days) from 6 p.m. to 
2am' meanwhile, other parts of the pohce distnct were covered by 
a supplement of mobUe patrols. A further experiment has been earned 
out with a foot patrol system (equipped ■with personal radio) supple- 
mented by teams on a basis of one per division and by motor patrol 
vehicles. 



An area system has been introduced. Each area is covered by six men 
allocated to the area for periods extending over several months. Each 
area has a “parent” beat (three P.C.s), a “ i^plementary b^t 
(two P.C.s) and a “ subsidiary ” beat (one P.C.). The beats are worked 
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Force no 



discretionally with conference points (these will be discontinued m due 
course). 

After various experiments a “special service squad” of ^o sergeants 
^d 20 P.C.S is Lw employed in plain clothes for an initial period o 
“le months as an auxiliary to the CXD. They are used for special 
S^eneral observation work in connection with crime at the discretion 
of the senior detective. 

A “ support group ” is formed to reUeve the situation in a large hoUday 
town A grw of 20 officers is normally employed m traffic rehef 
«Zid the town but also acts as reserve in the event of disorder in 
the town. 

61 Plain clothes squads of 10 to 14 men are formed to operate in are^ 
hard hit by crime and vandalism, and conUnue to operate until the 
situation is controlled. 



36 



50 
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APPENDIX 2 



Unit beat policing 

Following the apparentiy successful motorised beat policing schemes at 
Bury and Widnes, a further experiment was, on the initiative of the Home Omce 
Police Research and Planning Branch, started in Accnngton in Lanc^hne on 
1st June 1966. No time limit has been set for the experiment; toe Police 
Research and Planning Branch will measure the effectiveness of the scheme with 
the assistance of Lancashire Constabulary officers. 

Aims 

1. To increase police efficiency. 

2. To cultivate a better understanding with members of the public by 

(a) closer contact with the men on the beat ; 

(b) swifter response to calls for assistance and complaints. 

3. To increase and improve the information flow. 

4. By combining resources to overcome the shortage of police officers. 

5. To create a new challenge in the method of beat working particularly 
for the younger constables. 



Accrington Snb-Division— general description 



2 Accrington is situated in the northern fringe of the industriM area of Lmca- 
shire, fourteen miles from the Birmingham-Preston motorway The sub-Division 
comprises the borough of Accrington, the urban distncts °f Church .0^^ 
twistte and the parish of Altham. The population is about 60,000 md it cowrs 
11,269 acres. There are fifteen miles of Class “ A ” roads, three and three quarter 
miles of Class “ B ” roads and ninety one unclassified roads. 

3 A typical Lancashire cotton town, Accrington dates back to the sixteenth 
century. Considerable redevelopment has taken place m the town centee which 
has the usual social amenities, including a public hbrary, art gaUery, public parte 
and playing fields. There is a wide variety of light and h^vy mdustnes m toe 
district, including such trades as cotton, calico prmtmg, bleaching and dyemg, 
textile machinery, paper making and many types of precision engmeenng. Most 
of the working population are employed in the area. 



Policing 

4 Prior to 1947 Accrington had its own police force and other areas mentioned 
were poUced by the Lancashire Constabulary. When the force was amalgamated 
with Lancashire, Accrington became the divisional Headqnarters of the Aremgtcm 
division. The area was policed in the conventional maniiCT re., foot patrol beats 
superimposed with motor cars and a motor cycle, until the begmmng of &e 
ex^rimenL The main roads ate patrolled by cars and motor cycles dirked 
from outside the Division by the Headquarters Traffic Group and have been 
ignored for toe purposes of the experiment. 
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5. The authorised strength of the sub-division is 50 police constables and the 
actual strength is 45 constables. Prior to 1st June 1966, there were twelve foot 
patrol beats, 8 in the borough, 3 covering Church and Oswaldtwistle and a 
detached 24 hours responsibility beat (motor cycle) patrolling the remainder of 
the area. In addition, there was one area car with one constable and a crime 
patrol car containing two constables. A dog van also gave periodic attention 
to ihe sub-division. The supervision consisted of 1 Chief Inspector (in charge) ; 
3 Inspectors and 7 Sergeants. The C.I.D. is made up of 1 Detective Inspector 
(in charge of the Division) 2 Detective Sergeants and 4 Detective Constables. 
There are policewomen also stationed in the Division. 

Unit beat policing 

6. When it is considered that 4-8 men are required to cover one beat and that 
at Accrington there were 12 conventional foot patrol beats, it will be seen 
that many of them remained uncovered or not covered adequately by police 
strength available. Under the experimental scheme, the town centre is still policed 
in the conventional manner, although the possibility of installing closed-circuit 
television to supplement the work of the patrolling officers is being considered. 
The rest of the sub-division has been divided into eight areas. Two areas comprise 
one motor car beat, and the car is on patrol for 24 hours ; it is manned by one 
constable, equipped with personal radio, and controlled from tlie sub-divisional 
station. Superimposed on each of the car beats are two constables, one for each 
area. These men are known as the area constables and, as far as possible, live 
within their area. They have overall responsibility for their particular areas and 
when off duty are not replaced, cover being provided by car. The responsibilities 
of the area constable are described briefly in the annex to this appendix. 

7. The car beat men and the area constables are assisted by a detective 
constable for each car beat. This gives a maximum of 4 men on duty at any 
one time on each of the four car beats, i.e. 2 area constables, 1 man on the car 
beat and 1 detective constable. A flow of information concerning the beat 
passes between members of the team. Apprehensions and other good police work 
are considered as the work of the team and not of any individual. This 
encourages team working and cuts out the “ lone wolf ” attitude. The team is 
equipped with personal radio and is supervised by the sergeants and inspectors in 
the normal manner. 

8. It is anticipated that the flow of information will become voluminous, and 
to ensure that this information is made available to the whole team, and indexed 
'or its future members, some form of collating is necessary. The team must 

main on their beat as much as possible, since any time spent away from it is 
L-productive and should be avoided. A detective constable has therefore been 
ointed as collator ; he works in the sub-divisional office, keeping a record 
aU the information fed into him by members of the various teams and ensuring 
aiat each man is kept up to date with the latest developments on his beat. 

9. Like the rest of his team, he is equipped with personal radio, and can be 
approached for information about any of the beats ; he forwards information 
about known criminals to the force criminal intelligence bureau. The crime 
prevention officer in the division has been brought into the scheme and is supplied 
with information in regard to vulnerable premises and other aspects in his 
particular field. He also contributes to the flow of information. 

Measurement of scheme 

lOi Statistical data is collected by the collator for analysis by the PoKce 
Research and Planning Branch. This includes the trend of indictable crimes 
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and other forms of preventable offences. The figures obtained from this data 
will be compared with a similar period under the conventional type of policing. 
Comparisons will also be made with the schemes operating at Kirkby, Widnes 
and Bury. 

11. A further form of measurement is being prepared under which points will 
be given to the various items of information obtained. As the number of points 
increase, a situation will become apparent which calls for increased police 
activity in a particular area. It is hoped that this -will make it possible to 
anticipate crime or other incidents. If a crime has been committed the points 
system could produce suspects. This is a completely new technique and it is 
not yet known whether it can be perfected for this type of evaluation. It may 
be that, if successful, a computer could be used to store the data and indicate 
when a situation is likely to arise, quickly and accurately. 



Conclusion 

12. This experiment has only been operating for a short time, and cannot be 
properly assessed at this stage. Further similar experiments are being started 
by the Police Research and Planning Branch in other forces in areas which 
differ from Accrington. When the results of all these experiments are available, 
the Branch will be in a position to assess the suitability of unit beat policing for 
any type of area. The further experiments with the use of closed circuit 
television in town centres may help the Branch to devise a complete system of 
policing ranging from central areas, with patrolling constables supplemented by 
television through suburban and urban areas, with unit beat policing, to rur^ 
areas policed in much the same way as at present. 
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ANNEX TO APPENDIX 2 
Duties o£ area constable 



1. The area constable will reside on or near his beat. 

2 He will normally work in uniform, but may wear plain clothes when he 
considers it necessary. On these occasions he must report Ihe fact to his 
sergeant. 

3. He will be equipped with personal radio and will use this for imparting or 
receiving information. 

4. His area will be worked, on foot, bicycle and in some areas, motor cycle, at 
his discretion. He will have overall responsibility for his area. 

5. His role will be to maintain personal contact with members of the publk 
and in effect he will be the “ eyes and ears ” of the car beat officers, and the 
liaison detectives. 

6 He will maintain contact by personal radio with the other officers in his 
group, i.e. the car beat men, detective, area constable and collator. 

7. Copies of Crime Information will be posted to his home. 

8. Athough his primary role will be concerned with crime and criminals, he 
will also attend to any other police function in the normal manner, but his 
reports in these matters should be kept to a minimum. He must not become 
office-bound. 



9 He will be expected to visit the “showing the flag areas” in his area, 
i.e. areas where a policeman is expected to be seen, busy crossroads, shoppmg 
precincts, etc. 

10. On takin g over his area his first task will be to familiarise himself with 
everything in the area, and feed it into the collator, at the same time keeping 
his colleagues informed what he is doing. 



11. To give guidance on the sort of information he should gather is difficult, 
as situations change from day to day, but if he looks upon ffie area he is 
working as his area and that he will be the man who will be asked for information 
about it, he will not go fax wrong. 



13. He will ensure that complaints from members of the public are “followed 
up” This not only applies to reports of crime and other serious matters, but 
to minor complaints and the subsequent action taken by the poKce in resp^ of 
them. Many complaints against the police are unfounded and unjustified. These 
have arisen because, in many cases, the complainant has not been made amre of 
the action taken or of the problems with which the pohce are faced. FoUow 
ups” by the area constable wffl help to a better understanding between the 
police and the public. 

14. Each area constable will call in at the Sub-Divisional Office once or twice 
each week. The frequency of his visits will largely depend on his necessity to 
type reports, etc., but he must ensure that as little time as possible is spent off 
Ms beat. 



15. His effectiveness will be judged by the amount of information he feeds into 
the collator. 
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APPENDIX 3 



Syllabus for induction training 

1. Every probationer must be regarded as in training for the whole of the term 
of his two years probation. This is the guiding principle behind Ae whole scheme 
for the training of probationers. Until completion of his probationary period the 
probationer must not be regarded as an effective police umt, and duty earned out 
by him is to be regarded mainly as a training commitment during which he must 
be instructed and supervised by senior officers. All officers with supervisory 
functions must see to it that these principles are firmly adhered to, and must make 
it their personal responsibility to ensure that the future efficiency of the force is 
safeguarded by attention to the training of young men even if this involves a 
temporary shortage of manpower at the present time. 

2. Probationer training will be divided into two phases : 

Phase “ A ” 

This will last a period of approximately 60 weeks, and will be designed to 
combine theoretical and practical instruction, and at the same time to give each 
probationer an insight into the various branches of the force and *e resounds 
available to help him in his work. During this phase the probationer wiU be 
formally part of headquarters strength, although he will be attached to a division 
as his " normal place of duty One of the objects of this procedure is to enable 
a true picture to be obtained by senior officers of the effective strength of trmned 
men in each division, and thus enable an accurate assessment to be made of ffie 
need for reinforcements, for working overtime, etc., without the picture becoming 
blurred by the inclusion in divisional figures of untrained probationers who are 
a commitment and a liability rather than an asset while they are in training. 

Phase “B” 

This will last approximately 40 weeks. During this phase the probationer will 
be posted and fully attached to a division, and in this period he will be expected 
to take more and more responsibUity, and to utilise his initiative m his work mth 
gradually lessening supervision. It will of course be necessary for mme than 
normal supervision to he given, but training should take the form of tunely 
correction dming or after the accomplishment of some piece of pohee work, 
rather than detailed instruction beforehand. 

3. Stages of Training in phase “ A ” 

The assignment of probationers to the various stages of training will be a matter 
lor the Force Training Officer, particulars being published m General Orders 
Neither the duration of each stage not the order in which stages are competed 
must be regarded as rigidly laid down ; it is important that the Trammg Officer 
should be in touch with the progress of each individual probationer and should 
where necessary vary the training of the probationer according to the particular 
needs of the individual. 

Stage 1 (13 weeks) : basic training at district training school 

This stage needs little comment except that officers having anything to do TOth 
probafioners must reahse that the scope of the district training school is limited. 
It; is not possible, for a variety of reasons, to introduce all the practical work 
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... • V r.vnected therefore, that the probationer on 

that is desired ; it should not of the funda- 

emerging from the schoo ./-ojice work. This basic knowledge must be 
mental and elements^ framework upon which practical experience and the 
regarded as f,e taken that probationers are not 

!o handlfd°or Ltocted thi they lose confidence in the knowledge acquired at 
the district training school. 

Stage 2 (1 week) ; local procedure course 

This wai be held at headquarters as soon as possible after probationers return, 
to tiaS school, and will be desired to famfiianse probationers with 
force instructions and procedures and local byelaws. 

Stage 3 (16 weeks) : working of town beats 

Theobiectofthisatta«istog^^^^^^^^^^ 

to town%e“St him u^ to addressing to pubhc and answering questions, 
and generally getting to feel of this type of work. 

m For the first eight weeks to probationer must always be accompanied 
® brlto officer who ideaUy should be - 

pLience, but in any case should not he another probationer. 

fffl For to second eight weeks to probationer wiU not be given a beat 
to wml but may allotted part of a beat which is already completely 
Xted toa”experienced constable. In this way tore will he con- 
SSe periods in which to two officers are patrolhng or conferrmg 
together, while for the rest of the time to experienced constable ;^1 
be fairly easily available should the probationer require assistance The 
cLS of experienced men towards the probationers m to passmg on 
of local knowledge, experience and tradition is fundamental to the who e 
concept of probationer training. 

fiiil The role of the probationer during to whole of tos toe rnust 
’ essentially be that of watching and learning. He should not be given 
to complete responsibility for any particular enquiry " 
under to supervision of his more experienced compamon but his 
services should be utilised in to taking of sunple statements, and 
acquiring elementary information which will assist m the compilation of 
Tr^ort Simple reports can also be prepared by him, but they should 
be to subject of careful scrutiny and instruction. 

(iv) Duty toes during this stage will be divided as far as possible _beW«n 
early turn, late turn and night duty. He should also be given th 
opptounity to do traffic duty, subject to his bemg carefuUy ™pervised 
and provided to traffic points used for training are not too complex 
in operation. 

stage 4 (2 weeks) : traffic patrols 

The Dumose of this attachment is twofold. Firstly the probationer shoffid see 
bow ^t^ traffic patrol system works, and should learn the methoife 
mtocations avafiable. Secondly he shoffid be given the « to 
widening his experience in to reporting of persons in simple 
to comnilation of summons reports, attendmg and ^vmg evidence at coto etc. 
After to first few days the probationer may be utilised as observer in the 
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Stage 5 (2 weeks): divisional headquarters 

The probationer should be given an insight into ie various functions of a 
divisional headquarters. He should be afforded facilities to see the work of the 
divisional office, and he should serve in the enquiry office and be allowed rader 
supervision to deal with simple enquiries from the public. Experience shoind 
also be made available in the charge room, and he should be present at the 
preferring of charges and allowed to search prisoners, take fingerprints, etc., 
under supervision. He should see all the books and forms in use in the noraal 
day-to-day work of the divisional office, and the enquiry and charge offices, 
and he should be permitted to make entries in these books as soon as he has 
been adequately instructed. 

Stage 6 (2 weeks): divisional C.I.D. 

The object of this attachment is to give the man an insight into the organisatim 
and working of the C.I.D. While some period will be necessary in the CI.D. 
office in order that he may become familiar with the books and forms, record 
systems, etc., in general use, he must not be utilised as a low grade clerk. It 
must be the responsibility of the senior detective officer to ensure that the 
probationer is attached to selected detective officers while making enquiries, and 
again he may from time to time take simple and straightforward statements 
from witnesses, be present when arrests are being made, and should be permitted 
to watch the whole process of the various cases in which he becomes involved. 

Stage 7 (6 weeks) : working on rural beats 

For this purpose each probationer will be attached to a rural station, and will 
ideally work for the whole period with a reaUy experienced country constable. 
It will be the responsibility of the section sergeant to see that the constable is 
first of all introduced to the general working of the section and the method of 
working rural beats. This instruction must include a thorough groundmg m 
books and forms used, methods of submitting reports, etc. When workmg 
with the rural constable he will accompany that constable in ^ the work day 
and night which the officer undertakes, and here again it is essenhd that 
attachments should be made to experienced officers who have the goodv^ ^d 
the ability to impart the maximum information and guidance. After the first 
six weeks the probationer may be used for relieving men in the coun^ section 
on rest days and during periods of sickness, but he must be under the careful 
supervision of the section sergeant. During such periods he should be given 
the opportunity of undertaking such enquiries that come his way durmg the 
course of his relieving. Every effort should be made to give the probationer a 
complete insight into the working of rural beats, and if properly orgamsed this 
stage of his training can be made one of the most valuable of his probationary 
period. 

Stage 8 (1 week) : headquarters C.I.D. 

Stage 9 (1 week) : headquarters administration 

The purpose of these two attachments is to give the probationer a thorough 
insi ght into the working of headquarters and the various services and departments 
which are available to officers who have to do work on the ground. 

Opportunities should be given of seeing reports and papers referring to the 
sort of cases with which they have been dealing, and the processes apphed to 
these papers at headquarters. They should see the various recording systems 
and should be instructed on the use that can be made of these systems to 
provide information to men on the beat. There should be an attachment to 
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not merely used as an office boy. 

Stage 10 (2 weefa): intermediate continuation course at district training school 

4 Supplementary training during phase “ B ” 

During phase -‘B” the St^^on m d«ate 

n^owM^or^ He will also attend the final continuation course 
of two weeks at the district trauung centre. 

5. General 

Emphasis is again placed oh. giving 

&Tr si^:" regarded a^ minimum requirements and 

are not intended to limit flexibility. 

6 Supplem en tary training during both phases “ A ” and “ B ” 

,.a. 

- b”* - 

convenient. 

sssSsplM^ 

b) Generally speaking, on each training day a short period not oxceetog 
training school. 

(c) A probationers’ library will be set up at each di^ion, and from this hbrary 
elmentLy books on poUce work may be borrowed by probahoners. 

Id) From time to time probationers will be directed to attend quarter sessiom 

™L“S’conhoUet“ phl"’T ove/^POrtunity 

for attending petty sessional courts, juvenile courts and hcensmg cour . 

M Anv orobationer who falls his first aid examination at the district traiimg 
cmtrt^ be required to pass the examination during his probationary penod. 

(f) SiiTierintendents will ensure that probationers under their control have an 
SpoS of s“m special police work which is going on in their ffivision. 
Forexample, probationers should he allowed to participate m P°’^“ 
major inctots! events involving major traffic schemes, raids m connection with 

licensing offences, etc. 
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7. Records and reports 

The Training Officer will maintain a separate file for every officer which will 
be known as his training file. The cover of this file will record aU^ attachments 
of the probationer and the training received, and inside the file will be plac^ 
reports on his progress which will be supplied by superintendents or officers in 
charge of departments as follows; 

Phase “ A ” — at the conclusion of each stage of training. 

Phase “ B ” — ^upon the completion of 17 months service, 
and upon completion of 23 months service. 

Additional reports may be required from time to time if the progress of the 
probationer seems to require such a course. 

Reports will be submitted on special forms supphed from headquarters. It 
is important that reports should be as full and frank as possible; formal or 
trite expressions should be avoided. The officer submitting the report in the 
first place should be the one who has had the closest association with the 
probationer during the appropriate stage of his training, and supervising officers 
higher up the scale should amplify the reports by their personal experience of 
the probationer, and should in particular comment on his personality and 
potential. 

Training files will be submitted to the Chief Constable at the end of 6 months, 
12 months, 17 months and 23 months service, or more frequently if adverse 
reports are made at any stage of a probationer’s training. 

The training file will also be used as a record of all other training given and 
examinations taken as long as an oflBcer remains in the force. 

8. Functions of die Training Officer 

As far as probationers are concerned, the Training Officer (and his staff) at 
headquarters will be responsible for: 

(а) The general implementation of this training scheme and the adminis- 
trative work necessary to ensure that the scheme runs smooffily. 

(б) Additional visiting and supervision for probationers, particularly during 
phase “A”. 

(c) Organisation of local training courses, diseases of animals courses and 
examinations and training days as aavisaged in paragraph 6. 

(d) The provision of suitable text books for probationers’ libraries. 

(e) Maintenance of training records and for tiieir submission to the Chief 
Constable as required. 

(/) General supervision of all probationers, and bringing to the notice of 
the Chief Constable any matter affecting the training of probationers or 
the progress of any particular man. 

9. Divisional training officers 

Superintendents wHl nominate one or more divisional training officers in each 
division — ^these officers should be inspectors or sergeants who have passed both 
examinations for promotion to inspector. 

The functions of divisional training officers will be: 

(a) To act as links with the training department 
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(b) To take a personal interest in probationers temporarily or permanently 
attached to their divisions. 

(c) To ensure the prompt supervision of reports on probationers. 

(d) To assist as required at training days. 

10. Women police 

This scheme will apply to women police probationers equally with men, subject 
to such modifications as the Training OlRcer may decide under the general 
directions of the Chief Constable. 

11. Living arrangements for probationers 

Housing problems preclude the possibility of arrangement at the present time 
for all probationers to be located for the bulk of their training at two or three 
centres. Every effort will be made, however, to ensure that probationers are 
posted for normal duty to places where they can get the maximum experience. 
Single men will of course live in lodgings, and it is important that superintendents 
should maintain a list of suitable lodgings in the principal towns, and also of 
suitable lodgings for Stage 7 where rural training can be undertaken. 

Married men while attached for rural training will be required to live in 
lodgings, and will be paid a suitable allowance as provided by the Police 
Regulations. 
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PREFACE 



by the Rt. Hon. Roy Jenkins, M.P., 

Secretary of State for the Home Department 

The Police Advisory Board comprises representatives of the 
Home Office, the local authority associations and all ranks 
of the police service of England and Wales. In January 1966 
the Board set up three working parties to consider problems 
of police manpower; equipment; and operational efficiency 
and management. A steering committee to co-ordinate their 
work was set up under the chairmanship of the Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

The reports of the working parties were presented to the 
Police Advisory Board in December. 

With the agreement of the Board, immediate action is 
being taken on many of the recommendations which they 
contain. Others are to be the subject of further urgent study. 



Copies of the reports are being sent to all chief officers of 
police and to police authorities, and they are being placed 
on sale. They point the way to progress over a wide field, 
and I commend them to all who are interested in police 
problems. 






Home Office 
December 1966 
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